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A Look to the Future 


Hannis S. Smitu' 


Recent developments in the public library 
field have been exciting. Congress has passed 
the Library Services Bill, for which so many 
of us have been working so long; and the 
American Library Association will soon 
publish the new public library standards. 
Both of these events are of tremendous sig- 
nificance to librarians everywhere, and they 
are of especial importance to the librarians 
in the extension field. 

To begin with the standards, examination 
of the text, which has been available in pre- 
liminary form for over a year, reveals a new 
departure. The standards are qualitative, 
rather than the quantitative measurements 
we have used in the past. This means that 
measures of adequacy can be expressed in 
different quantities in different areas. This 
is a long step forward. 

Another important feature of the new 
standards is the delineation of the idea of 
systems of libraries. Both the term and the 
description are valuable in promoting the 
kind of library reorganization about which 
we have been talking for many years. 
“Larger units of service” is a weak crutch 
to lean on when we begin talking with peo- 
ple outside the library profession. 

Then there is an important implication in 
the new publication. Throughout, the pub- 
lic library is recognized as an educational 
institution of the same general order of im- 
portance as the public schools, the colleges, 
and the universities. It might seem strange 
to many of us librarians that this recogni- 
tion is not one of long standing nor wide 
acceptance. Many theories can be advanced 
to account for this discrepancy between pro- 
fessional and public opinion. Perhaps the 
most general is the fact that the great era 
of quantity library expansion was not ac- 
companied by an equal expansion in quality. 

With the establishment of a multitude of 
small libraries, in many cases so poorly sup- 
ported and ill equipped that they are unable 
to offer any real program of informal con- 
tinuing education, the public mind has grad- 
ually accepted a stereotyped picture of the 
library as a place to which the public might 
go (if it could climb those golden stairs) 
for a supply of entertaining light fiction. In 


the meantime, the really great libraries 
which were offering solid programs of con- 
tinuing education were reaching, in general, 
only the populations of larger centers. 
Students of population inform us that 
cities do not replace themselves, and that 
they would decline were they not continu- 
ally replenished from the rural population. 
This direction of population movement has 
given little chance for the idea of modern, 
adequate library service to spread outward 
to rural areas. Adequate library service 
needs to be experienced to be fully under- 
stood. This means that library extension 
workers have had to double their efforts at 
promotion of and public education in the 
central ideas of adequate library service. 


It is at this point that the Library Services 
Bill enters the picture. Here, indeed, is a 
golden opportunity for all who are inter- 
ested in the development of adequate library 
service for all America. We must build our 
work firmly on the foundation idea that all 
American citizens are entitled to adequate 
public library service no matter where they 
live. But we must also build as firmly the 
superstructure idea that the library profes- 
sion has solved the problems of how to bring 
adequate library service to small centers and 
scattered rural people at a reasonable cost. 

Establishing some kind of library service 
in a community often is not difficult. A few 
enthusiastic citizens can raise enough money 
by subscription or association dues to start 
a small book collection and open it to the 
public a few hours a week with volunteer 
or partly-paid help. This is not real library 
service, much less adequate library service. 

The establishment of real public libraries 
is another matter. In areas where little or no 
public library service exists, the new service 
requires considerable initial investment in 
books, bookmobiles and other equipment, if 
the service is to be adequate from the begin- 
ning. Otherwise there would be the long 
period of growth before service could be- 
come satisfactory. The federal funds pro- 
vide an obvious opportunity for providing 
the initial investment. On the basis of ex- 
perience, library extension workers are con- 
vinced that most people, once they have 


1Mr. Smith, formerly Consultant, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, will become Director, Library Division, Minne- 


sota Department of Education on October 1, 1956. 
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experienced the real thing, will not be sat- good friends among the librarians and trus- 
isfied with a substitute, and will be per- tees of the state. I hope very soon to have 
fectly willing to continue supporting the many more. And it will also be a happy 
service at an adequate level. This can mean experience to get to know the famous Land 
that the federal money would have valuable of 10,000 Lakes better. 
and permanent results. I trust that with all of us (the state li- 
These prospects for the immediate future brary agency, the librarians, trustees, public 
are among the many reasons why I am look- officials and citizens) working together as a 
ing forward with enthusiasm to working team, we can attain the goal of good library 
with Minnesota libraries. I already have service for everybody in Minnesota. 





— Federal Funds for Minnesota Public Libraries — 


In June, President Eisenhower signed the Library Services Act (Public 
Law 597), calling it an effort to stimulate the states and local communities to 
increase library services available to rural Americans. 


The legislation is effective for the five years following July 1, 1956. Funds 
appropriated are to be used to stimulate the states to greater action in the 
development of library service, by establishment of library services in unserved 
rural areas and improvement of inadequate or incomplete rural service. 


Congress appropriated $40,000 as a basic allotment for this year, to each 
state whose state library agency submits a satisfactory plan. 


Dean M. Schweickhard, Commissioner of Education, T. C. Engum, 
Theodore Berning and Emily Mayne met with a committee of librarians of 
Minnesota in July and again in August to revise a Minnesota plan based on 
projects prepared earlier this spring. Preliminary proposals are in readiness 
for the consideration of the new Director, Hannis S. Smith, when he assumes 
his position on October 1. 





The Director will lead citizens of the state in planning to obtain the full 
allotment of $172,972, which Minnesota may be able to secure annually if 
Congress appropriates the full amount at its next session. 


Strengthening of the State Library Division, development of large library 
systems, county and multi-county libraries, cooperation between libraries, the 
holding of workshops and institutes will be encouraged under the Library 
Services Act. Each will help to bring improved library service to every part 
of Minnesota. 


At the final general session of the Minnesota Library Association annual 
conference at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, on Saturday morning, September 
29 at 10:00 A.M. Helen Young, Chairman of the County Section, will serve 
as moderator of a panel discussing The $40,000 question. Every public library 
in Minnesota should have a representative present to learn the plans Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota are considering. 




















Institutions and Their Libraries .. . 
How They Grew 


Myre STUBKJAER 


Librarian of the Department of Public Welfare 


‘The Department of Public Welfare Li- 
brary is one organization that is somewhat 
different from most special libraries, for this 
library is one in which you all have vested 
interests. As a taxpayer, you have a finan- 
cial interest in the services. As a resident 
of Minnesota you should have a personal 
interest. There is not one of us who, in one 
way or another, directly or indirectly, has 
not been made aware of the existence of our 
institutions. We may have become momen- 
tarily concerned to hear a friend has con- 
tracted tuberculosis and must enter a sana- 
torium; a neighbor has a blind or deaf child; 
people in the next block have a mentally 
deficient or mongoloid child; a friend’s 
neighbor is an alcoholic, and another be- 
comes mentally ill; or some young man sev- 
eral blocks away must go to the state re- 
formatory. It is not until one of these inci- 
dents actually concerns us that we really pay 
much attention to the work of these institu- 
tions. 


It might be well then to have a brief re- 
view of the early development of these in- 
stitutions as a prelude to information on li- 
brary services and experiences involved with 
those services. If you were to look over early 
reports of superintendents, you would note 
that library service in Minnesota institutions 
is among the oldest services offered to peo- 
ple in institutions. 

The prison at Stillwater is now 105 years 
old. It was established in 1851 as a terri- 
torial prison. Two years later, 1853, an act 
was passed whereby visitors’ fees were to be 
applied for the purchase of books for the use 
of the prisoners. This fee of twenty-five 
cents was paid by each visitor to go through 
the prison. In 1884 the prison burned and 
most of the books were destroyed. Three 
years later, Warden Stordock dug down into 
his own pocket and loaned the prison 
$250.00 to purchase enough books to start 
another library. In the first number of the 
prison paper, The Prison Mirror, published 


August 10, 1887, is this item: “Entire profits 
of the Mirror above the runniag expenses 
will be devoted solely to the purchase of 
books and periodicals for the prison library.” 
In order to get the paper started, fifteen of 
the prisoners set up a “trust fund” under 
management of the prison storekeeper. The 
share holders were to get the money re- 
turned to their private accounts kept in the 
prison office with 3 per cent interest per 
month out of earnings of the paper, after 
which all stock, material, and shares were to 
become the property of the prison library. 
Most of the men had put in $10.00 apiece 
but among the more prosperous who put in 
$20.00 each were the notorious bank rob- 
bers, Cole and Jim Younger. Cole Younger 
became the “genial prison librarian” and 
according to the records “did an excellent 
job.” From 1853 to 1903 so many people 
visited the prison at twenty-five cents per 
visit that the Board of Control decided the 
library was getting entirely too much money. 
They changed the ruling, and library funds 
decreased accordingly. 


The very first institution, then, was the 
prison which opened in 1851. (From this 
point until the 1940’s, you will note the dif- 
ferent terminology of those times used in re- 
ferring to institutions.) The same year that 
Minnesota was admitted to the Union, a 
School for the Deaf and Dumb opened in 
Faribault, and six years later, near the end 
of the Civil War, a School for the Blind. 
Prominent among gifts to the new schools 
were the generous gifts of books from 
Bishop Henry B. Whipple and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Washburn of Minneapolis. 


In the meantime appeals were coming to 
the state officials for suitable provision for 
needs of the insane. Something had to be 
done, so state officials wrote to superintend- 
ents of state hospitals in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Iowa, asking if arrangements could be 
made to receive insane patients until Minne- 
sota was able to erect suitable buildings. 


1Printed from a talk given at a meeting of the Minnesota Chapter of the Special Libraries Association, February 15, 


1955. 
libraries of Minnesota. 


Miss Stubkjaer’s duties as Librarian of the Department of Public Welfare include supervision of institution 
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The only favorable response came from 
Iowa: it would accept a limited number of 
Minnesota insane patients only as long as 
its own people did not require the full hos- 
pital capacity. So in April, 1862, the first 
patient was sent. By the fall of 1865 Iowa 
could accept no more, so Minnesota nego- 
tiated with St. Vincent’s Institute for the 
Insane at St. Louis to receive a few patients. 
Shortly thereafter lowa wrote that it needed 
all its space and in one year’s time Minne- 
sota would have to remove all its patients 
from Iowa. The Legislature really had to 
get busy then, and in March, 1866, it passed 
an act for the establishment of a hospital. 
A Board of Trustees chose a site one mile 
south of St. Peter for a permanent hospi- 
tal. At the same time, the Board purchased 
the Ewing Home in St. Peter and readied it 
for the immediate housing of those patients 
they must get back from Iowa. This tem- 
porary institution held about fifty patients, 
and some of the legislators were sure this 
would meet the needs for years to come. 


The early annual reports of the superin- 
tendent at St. Peter are fascinating reading 
on several counts: the description of mate- 
rials, the philosophies expounded, the flow- 
ery language used. Early building plans at 
St. Peter called for lightning rods and native 
Minnesota stone from local quarries. The 
farm stock consisted of one horse and three 
cows; they received gifts of “three very fine 
pigs” from Massachusetts and “two valuable 
hens” from a Kasota farmer. The matron, 
among a thousand other things she did, 
supervised the sewing of articles needed. A 
detailed list included straw ticks, men’s 
pantaloons, and women’s wrappers and 
night caps. 

The Trustees’ first report to the Governor 
(a noticeable contrast to state reports of to- 
day) ends with these words “We earnestly 
commend to your warmest sympathy this in- 
stitution, claiming as it does the aid and 
fostering care of our state. A hospital for 
insane, founded by her benefactions and 
cherished under her auspices, will constitute 
one of her brightest jewels and stand as the 
noblest evidence of an advancing Christian 
civilization.” 

Dr. Shantz of Utica, New York, became 
the first superintendent at St. Peter in No- 
vember, 1866, and nineteen patients able to 
travel were brought back from Iowa. But 
the doctor had his troubles. When people 


heard the hospital was open, patients were 
brought in so rapidly that by February there 
were forty-eight. The state put notices in 
the public press that no more patients could 
be admitted. But Dr. Shantz says, “The 
pitiful conditions of families or of patients 
brought in, who had traveled a hundred or 
more miles, in an open wagon (this in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April) were such that | 
took them in rather than have them undergo 
the fatigue and exposure, and possible death 
incident to a return home.” So the Doctor 
had to have a second temporary structure 
to house the overflow until the permanent 


buildings could be finished. 
At the close of this first report, the Doc- 


tor wrote: “No provision whatever has yet 
been made for a library, and this want is 
badly felt by our patients.” He went on to 
say, “Charitable disposed persons who have 
more books than they know what to do 
with, might send books, pictures, or pam- 
phlets which would be most gratefully re- 
ceived.” 

This superintendent was a persistent gen- 
tleman, for in his second annual report he 
wrote: “In behalf of the reading portion of 
this household committed to my care, I must 
express, to the Board of Trustees, our appre- 
ciation of their liberality in making an ap- 
propriation for the benefit of the library. . .. 
It is very desirable that a certain class of 
patients should have something to divert 
their minds from brooding over themselves 
and their real or imaginary troubles and suf- 
ferings. Many of them enjoy an interesting 
book just as much as parties out of the hos- 
pitals; while others are pleased and soothed 
by looking through a picture book or by 
examining an illustrated paper. The pa- 
tients very seldom look at the date of a 
paper; if they are only interesting, it makes 
no difference if they are old.” (This is one 
respect in which our patients today have 
changed with the times, though. They want 
new things to read.) 


There were many acknowledgements of 
gifts. Bishop Whipple was one of the first 
donors of games and papers. C. M. Loring, 
Esq. of Minneapolis had given many plants 
and bulbs for halls, and Mrs. Loring sent 
two canaries for the patients. Today our 
hospitals have green houses, and in some 
places patients are given a little garden spot 
on the grounds where they may plant what 
they wish. Several hospitals have parrakeets 
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to interest and amuse the patients. Some of 
our “new” ideas are quite old. 

Three and a half years later there were 206 
patients at St. Peter, and the number was 
steadily increasing. In June of 1874 Miss 
Dorothea L. Dix visited the institution. By 
1875, the superintendent had 530 patients 
under his care, and he made a desperate ap- 
peal for the Legislature to select a site for a 
second hospital. 

Meanwhile a law had been enacted to 
establish a fund for the foundation and 
maintenance of an asylum for inebriates at 
Rochester. An inebriate was defined as a 
habitual user of alcohol or drugs. This asy- 
lum was to be partly financed by a tax of 
$10.00 on all liquor dealers. A building was 
started at Rochester, but liquor dealers sim- 
ply ignored the special license and spent 
four years trying to get this law repealed. 

St. Peter Hospital finally became so des- 
perate for more space that the Legislature, 
in view of determined opposition of liquor 
dealers, repealed the act and changed the 
Rochester institution’s name to Second Min- 
nesota Hospital for the Insane, delegating 
it to receive the overflow from St. Peter. 

Every annual report from St. Peter Hos- 
pital during these years also made consistent 
reference to increasing numbers of idiots 
and imbeciles who were being admitted, not 
because they belonged there but because 
there was no other place where they could 
receive the necessary care. So started the 
impetus which, with the encouragement of 
the Superintendent of the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind school, finally resulted in the estab- 
lishment in 1879 of the Minnesota Experi- 
mental School for Imbeciles at Faribault. 

During the next ten years, the two hospi- 
tals for the insane had a continuous. stream 
of patients admitted and patients waiting, 
so a third hospital for the insane became 
necessary. Fergus Falls was chosen as a 
very good location to take care of those from 
the northwestern part of the state; and when 
it opened in 1887, it was designated as a 
Homeopathic hospital, since the School of 
Homeopathy was active at the time. 

While agitation was going on for a third 
hospital, it was discovered that the prison 
was getting over-crowded. The Legislature 
appointed a commission to find a location 
for a second prison “to be situated at or 
upon one of the stone quarries of our state. 
In testing the quality of the stone, the com- 


missioners shall have in view the sole inten- 
tion to employ convict labor in quarrying 
stone, to make abundant and cheap raw 
material for the purpose of encouraging use 
of Minnesota stone in Western markets, and 
to encourage free artisan labor of state in 
stone work.” 


When they finally chose the granite quar- 
ries in St. Cloud, the legislative act did not 
put any emphasis on developing the gran- 
ite industry. Instead, they stipulated an in- 
stitution for men, between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty, which was “to make suit- 
able provision for their education and in- 
struction in trades or employments for 
which they shall seem best fitted.” The 
Board of Managers also had “the responsi- 
bility of the custody and control of all the 
men committed to prevent them from com- 
mitting crime and to accomplish their ref- 
ormation.” St. Cloud Reformatory was 
opened the same year as Fergus Falls State 
Hospital, 1887. 

In the third annual report from the St. 
Cloud Reformatory appear these words: “I 
have suffered the most serious embarrass- 
ment on account of having no library of any 
kind. These inmates have much leisure time 
long winter evenings, Sundays, and stormy 
days when those employed out of doors 
in the quarry, are not able to work. This 
time becomes very irksome when they are 
confined within the narrow limits of a cell, 
with nothing but their unfortunate condi- 
tion and surroundings to occupy their 
thoughts.” The superintendent goes on to 
say that since no money was available, he 
made a public appeal for old magazines, 
papers and books. He received a very lib 
eral supply, but he realized the source could 
not last nor was the choice adapted to the 
purpose of a well selected library. He said 
that $500.00 worth of books would have to 
be provided somehow until the next session 
of legislature. Apparently he got some 
money, for three years later, his report 
states the Reformatory has fourteen hundred 
volumes and “each inmate was furnished 
with a fresh book every week. 

Again we have agitation rising for in- 
creased facilities for the care of the insane. 
St. Peter Hospital now had one thousand 
patients, one-quarter of whom came from 
the Twin Cities. Instead of building a 
fourth hospital, it was decided in 1899 to 
build two smaller custodial hospitals, one at 
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Hastings for men and one at Anoka for 
women. 

Four years later (1907) was established 
the Sanatorium for Consumptives at Ah- 
gwah-ching. In 1897 the Legislature had 
established the Minnesota State Hospital for 
Crippled and Deformed Children, the name 
later changed to Gillette Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children in honor of Dr. Arthur Gil- 
lette. 

In 1907 the state finally got its treatment 
for the inebriate. A tax was placed on liquor 
licenses, and there was no nonsense about 
collecting it this time. Enough money was 
accumulated to build the Hospital Farm for 
Inebriates at Willmar. Among the alco- 
holics at Willmar Hospital today it is fa- 
miliarly called the “jag farm,” and at in- 
tervals someone decides he has had enough 
of the place and walks out. The librarian 
may have a good library helper who doesn’t 
show up after lunch some nice spring day. 
Where is he? Oh, he went “over the hill.” 

In succession after Willmar there were es- 
tablished the Reformatory for Women at 
Shakopee, unique among such institutions 


for it has no walls; the Colony for Epilep- 
tics at Cambridge; the Moose Lake State 


Hospital, which has an architecturally 
planned library; and lastly, the Sandstone 
State Hospital, opened in 1950. The estab- 
lishment of this institution is recent enough 
so that many know of it as a federal cor- 
rectional institution for conscientious objec- 
tors. The state leased it for ambulant male 
mental patients; it houses about fifty men- 
tally deficient who are part of the overflow 
from the Faribault Hospital, and recently it 
has added a unit for the treatment of alco- 
holism. This hospital has a short wing of 
small cells that were used for solitary con- 
finement in prison days. Previous to the 
influx of alcoholics, it was an eagerly 
awaited privilege for a mental patient there 
to have convalesced enough to have his 
“own room,” which is the use made today 
of the solitary cells. 

Two institutions, the Red Wing Training 
School for Boys and the Sauk Centre School 
for Girls, which were transferred from the 
former Division of Institutions to the Youth 
Conservation commission, have library pro- 
grams of long standing. 

It is gratifying to see through the years 
the library-mindedness of these early medi- 
cal men and superintendents. In 1909 Mir- 


———s 


iam Carey, a true crusader for libraries, vol- 
unteered to act as library consultant from 
the Public Library Commission to institu- 
tion libraries, and in 1913 the Board of Con- 
trol hired her as the first Supervisor of In- 
stitution Libraries. Since her retirement 
there have been three professionally trained 
librarians to date who have directed library 
activities in institution libraries: Perrie 
Jones, Mildred Methven, and the writer. 

There are three general categories of li- 
braries for the institution population: those 
in children’s institutions, the mental hospi- 
tals, and the correctional institutions. (Now 
it is of interest to note that terminology such 
as “insane,” “feebleminded,” “consump- 
tive,” does not appear in recent reports nor 
in discussions among informed lay people.) 
There are certain basic therapeutic values 
gained from reading which are common to 
all inmates: recreation, inspiration, educa- 
tion, re-socialization, and rehabilitation. Cer- 
tain specific values are sought in the library 
programs for each type of institution. For 
the children in institutions it is desirable 
that they form the habit of reading as a sat- 
isfying and rewarding personal experience. 
Reading is a most important means of wid- 
ening their scope of information for living 
more happily inside or outside an institu- 
tion. In mental hospitals, reading can take 
the patient’s mind off himself and give him 
something else to think about. It can be a 
source of inspiration and education; it can 
establish and maintain reality and contact 
with life by keeping him informed of what’s 
going on in the world outside; if he should 
never be able to leave the institution, new 
interests can delay the appearance of a vege- 
tative existence. In correctional institutions, 
reading is a necessary part of the education 
and rehabilitation programs. It is an anti- 
dote against boredom and despair. It is a 
very important supplement to group therapy 
and social re-education. 

Books must be carefully chosen to do all 
these things, and it is one of the responsi- 
bilities of the supervisor to make the best 
possible choice of books for each institution. 
And each type of institution library presents 
its own problems that must be considered in 
the light of its population. 

Specifically this means, for instance, that 
in children’s institutions, many of the chil- 
dren are retarded readers. Hearing people 
have little conception of how much extrane- 
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ous material is unconsciously learned 
through their ears. The deaf child has a 
very limited background on which to draw. 
The.blind children are retarded readers, but, 
judging by the books read at the two 
schools, their hearing does give them an 
edge over deaf children. Many of the library 
users among the crippled children are re- 
tarded readers generally because long peri- 
ods of illness and of hospitalization have 
kept them out of a normal school atmos- 
phere. The mentally deficient are eager li- 
brary visitors, but it is often a terrific job to 
find books in a third grade vocabulary for a 
young adult whose interests have kept pace 
with his chronological age. Some of them 
are very fussy about the format of a book. 
If it is juvenile looking (“baby book” is 
their term for it), the librarian couldn’t pay 
one of the older boys to take it, even if she 
knew it was one that he could read. West- 
ern, light love, and adventure stories are 
very popular. Boys are good sports readers, 
and at times one is amazed at their fund of 
knowledge regarding league players, various 
teams, batting averages, etc. Aviation is a 
popular subject, as is simpler material on 
mechanics. Generally it’s very difficult to 
interest them in anything outside their lim- 
ited range of experience. The librarian had 
started reading Pancakes—Paris to a group 
of mentally deficient crippled boys in the in- 
firmary. They appreciated the kindness of 
the American soldiers in giving a gift of 
pancake flour to the poor and hungry little 
French boy but — most of the boys didn’t 
know what pancakes are! As it happened, 
the infirmary at that time got some new 
kitchen equipment, and by chance the boys 
were served pancakes shortly after this story 
hour. What excitement the next time the 
librarian walked in to finish the book! They 


knew what pancakes were! 


For mental patients we choose books that 
are objective in viewpoint, that furnish ad- 
venture and excitement as a relief from the 
monotony of hospital life, that stimulate 
their interest and keep them in touch with 
reality. Basically, reading material is se- 
lected for the purpose of contributing to 
their recovery and well-being. When a read- 
ing program for a particular patient can be 
developed under the direction of the doctor, 
reading may have a true therapeutic value 
in changing attitudes. 


In hospital libraries it is desirable to have 
an informal atmosphere that is restful and a 
contrast to institutional living. And how 
many patients have come into the library 
and said, “This is the only place around 
here that’s just like the outside.” 


Where the library is open all day, patients 
with ground parole come and go as they 
please. For those who can’t come for one 
reason or another, the librarian gives book- 
cart service. However, it is more desirable 
for groups of patients to be brought to the 
library from closed wards. Even if the pa- 
tient doesn’t take a book the visit is a so- 
cializing experience, and in time the friend- 
liness and kindness of the librarian may win 
a good library patron. 


One quiet patient came in regularly, 
browsed around for awhile, picked out her 
books and went her way. One day, waiting 
for books to be charged, she said, “If we 
didn’t have this library, I couldn’t stand it. 
I'd go crazy!” At the time it seemed a queer 
and highly amusing thing for a mental pa- 
tient to say, but without doubt she was sin- 
cere. Books meant a great deal to her, and 
without them she would have been much 
worse off than she was. 

Some few patients read mostly westerns 
and love stories, but more generally they do 
very good reading. Travel books are popu- 
lar, followed closely by biography, cartoon 
books, and amusing accounts of personal 
experiences. Poetry, history, science—there 
are readers in all fields. Factual material is 
important. It is much better to have pa- 
tients arguing about the size of whales, 
whether bananas grow up or down, the 
cause of weather changes, and such, than to 
have them quarreling over who should sit 
in a particular chair. 

In choosing these books, personal experi- 
ence has shown that certain types of books 
are upsetting to patients, and for that rea- 
son are carefully selected. For instance, we 
avoid books that may destroy a patient’s con- 
fidence in doctors and nurses; stories that 
give distressing details of serious illness; 
books that give specific means of commit- 
ting suicide; books that are morbid, depress- 
ing, introspective, mystic; books that relate 
experience of mental illness unless recom- 
mended by the patient’s physician. Book re- 
views so often never touch on such details 
that the only way one can find out if a book 
is suitable is to read it. This is particularly 
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true of mysteries, general fiction, and some 
biographies. 

Correctional institutions present a differ- 
ent problem. The men are not allowed to 
go to the library, but each person has a 
printed library catalog from which he 
chooses books. The Director of Education is 
the staff man in charge of the library and 
he supervises the inmate library crew work- 
ing in the library. One member of this 
crew, the most capable if it can be arranged, 
is crew boss. He gets top salary, and he has 
to keep his crew straight or he loses his job. 
One may naively wonder what opportunities 
there could be in a library for crookedness. 
For one thing it offers a wonderful field for 
bribery! A runner (he delivers book re- 
quests to cell halls) can tell a fellow: “You 
give me two packs of cigarettes a week, and 
I'll see you get all the new books first.” For 
an additional fee, this fellow in turn might 
bribe the runner to overlook the fact that a 
popular book wasn’t returned when due. 
During the two or three weeks he keeps it 
overdue, he lends it to his pals for a day 
or two at his own price. He also can make 
a pretty good rake-off on the same book. 
Several years ago, a former supervisor was 
checking book cards that had been mixed up 
at a correctional institution, and the crew 
boss exclaimed: “There are so many crooks 
around here, you can’t keep anything 
straight.” 

Book selection is very important; accord- 
ing to an early report from Stillwater one of 
the chaplain’s duties was to assist the war- 
den in the selection of library books. One 
report says: “Books are carefully selected 
and all those of a suggestive nature or of 
the Dead-Eye-Dick variety have been ex- 
cluded.” Principles of selection today are 
more specific: we need a collection that is 
well-balanced in all fields, that fills the needs 
for all readers, and that promotes the reha- 
bilitative and constructive philosophy of cor- 
rectional institutions. We avoid books that 
are one-sided in viewpoint, that express anti- 
social attitudes, that show disrespect for 
the law, that present ingenious ways of com- 
mitting crimes, and that are erotic in nature. 
Mysteries are very popular but are read be- 
fore ordered; so often they glorify perverted 
and psychopathic personalities. And in west- 
erns, so often an innocent person has been 
unjustly sent to prison. This is adding fuel 





to the fire, for some imprisoned readers can 
see no reason for their being within walls. 


Fiction circulation is heavier than non- 
fiction but by a small margin. Often people 
are amused to learn that travel books are 
the most popular non-fiction reading. It is 
not necessarily a matter of the grass being 
“greener on the other side of the fence.” 
Many readers on the outside must see new 
places via “armchair traveling.” Biographies 
and books of war experiences are very popu- 
lar, and, as a natural sequel, history books. 
It seemed strange that at the Reformatory, 
where younger men are, there were no re- 
quests for science-fiction. That field has fin- 
ally caught up with them, and now they 
receive a supply of the better-written stories 
of that type. Foreign language books are in 
demand, as are all kinds of trade books. 
Refresher books in mathematics, grammar, 
and music, along with hobby and handicraft 
things, are always in demand. Sport books 
are quite popular but not as much as one 
might expect, possibly because so many of 
these young men were engaged in activities 
other than sports when they were growing 
up. Art books are a problem; those contain- 
ing nudes are “taboo”—a ruling firmly set 
down by prison officers. An excellent new 
book came out two or three years ago on 
general mechanics, and was ordered without 
being examined. It contained an excellent 
chapter about locks, with diagrams of which 
keys operated each type. The popularity of 
this book reached best-seller proportions in 
prisons and mental hospitals until it was dis- 
covered by librarians. We needed up-to-date 
books in various fields of science at the 
prison. Among the books, I ordered one on 
new developments in the chemistry field. 
That book didn’t get beyond the warden’s 
office; they had had an inmate some years 
back who had made use of such a book on a 
“home-made” bomb, an incident unknown 
to me. There are mentally retarded and 
slow readers in all three correctional insti- 
tutions, all of whom must be provided with 
suitable material. 


As nearly as possible, each of the nineteen 
institutions has a visit from the supervisor 
once each quarter. The visit may be from 
one to five days in length, depending on 
what has to be done. Where the institution 
has a professionally trained librarian, the 
visit involves less routine work and more 
discussion of administrative problems, ways 
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and means of giving better service, a weed- 
ing of the collection, checking of discards, 
and culling of gift books. 

Gifts are a problem in spring and fall 
when people clean their attics and base- 
ments. There are those to whom a book is 
really a sacred thing, and regardless of how 
worn-out, dirty, or out-of-date it might be 
or how distasteful it would be to one of 
their own family to read, “there’s a lot of 
good reading in that book” for some men- 
tally ill patient or some prisoner. Many 
times a pile of dirty cartons containing 250 
or 300 books will yield only a dozen or so 
useable books. And such variety: a bound 
copy of Smith College graduates prior to 
1900, recipe books for cocktails (subversive 
reading to our program for alcoholics), a 
rg10 textbook on gymnastics for girls. An 
institution for men received a book for 
mothers on information every girl should 
know. 

We do accept gifts with the provision we 
may dispose of them as we see fit, for often 
we get such good “old timers” as P. B. 
Kyne, William McLeod Raine, and others 
which are out of print today. And books 
unsuitable or not needed at one institution 
may be transferred to another. 

On some hospital visits, the supervisor 
gives a lecture to each quarter’s new affli- 
ates in psychiatric nursing on books as a 
therapy for mental patients, and another to 
in-service training groups on the value of 
a reading habit for them and an apprecia- 
tion of the therapy of reading for patients. 

Each institution may supplement its read- 
ing material for the staff by borrowing from 
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New Director 


All Minnesota welcomes Hannis S. Smith, as he assumes his duties as Director of the Li- 
brary Division, October 1, 1956. Mr. Smith holds an M.A. Degree in Library Science from 
the University of Chicago, following work at Tulane University. 


From his work as a County Librarian in Hinds County, Mississippi and as Consultant, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, he will bring Minnesota practical experience in setting up 
a state plan under the Federal Library Services Act. 
on buildings, development of film service, adult education and planning workshops and insti- 


Through Mrs. June Smeck Smith’s coming with her husband, Minnesota gains a second 
professional librarian. Mrs. Smith, B.LS. Michigan, M.LS. University of Chicago, has had varied 
experience in reference, archives, and cataloging. 


the central office library of the Department 
of Public Welfare. This library has a pro- 
fessional collection dealing with all phases 
of institutional management, social work, 
and public welfare; and its patrons are pro- 
fessional workers in the institutions, county 
welfare offices, and other professional people 
engaged in research in those fields. An ex- 
tensive film service is given to bona fide 
groups in the state interested in mental 
health, mental illness, child development, 
and allied subjects. 


Books for inmates are not sent around as 
traveling libraries. Each institution library 
has its own book collection — and very live 
and up-to-date collections they are. And 
after working for a short time with insti- 
tutionalized people, a librarian thinks of 
them as her library patrons whose range of 
eccentricities is not much more exaggerated 
than those a large city library may meet 
among its patrons. 

This is a most satisfying kind of work 
for the librarian. There are always interest- 
ing or unpredictable situations and responses 
that keep one alert; one learns to know his 
patrons well and can follow their reading 
programs; there is an endless variety of 
opportunities to exercise one’s ingenuity 
and resourcefulness; and one has the most 
appreciative group of library users with 
whom to work. 


Institution libraries are popular places 
and contribute to a full program of activi- 
ties. As one of the boys at the Reformatory 
said, “There’s so much to do and read here, 
we don’t have time to ’do time’.” 





He has directed surveys, is a consultant 

















Library of the Minnesota 
Historical Society 


EsTHER JERABEK 


Organized in October, 1949, for the “col- 
lection and preservation of a Library, Min- 
eralogical and Geological specimens, Indian 
curiosities, and other matters and things con- 
nected with, and calculated to illustrate and 
perpetuate the history and settlement of said 
Territory,” the Minnesota Historical Society 
is the oldest cultural institution in the state. 
During the first seventy years of its existence 
there was no separation of its functions into 
departments. At first all activities were con- 
ducted by its officers and members on a vol- 
untary basis. Most of its collections were 
donated, though records show small expendi- 
tures for books and manuscripts in 1854 and 
1856, for cases and fixtures in 1857, and a 
few dollars spent for books in 1858 and 
1867. 

The Society usually had rooms in the vari- 
ous state capitols, although from time to 
time it occupied rented quarters in St. Paul. 
Not until late in 1917 did it move into its 
own building. During the Civil War it was 
inactive for several years. J. Fletcher Wil- 
liams became its secretary and librarian in 
1867, and its first paid employee the follow- 
ing year. The state legislature of 1868 appro- 
priated for the Society the sum of $500.00 
of which $420.00 was spent for the purchase 
of one hundred books. By the end of the 
following year the book collection consisted 
of six thousand volumes. 


Mr. Williams gave as the Library’s acqui- 
sition policy in 1870: “first, books relating 
to Minnesota; second, to the history and 
topography of the Northwest and West; 
and lastly, general American history.” 
Through the years since, there have been 
some deviations from this policy, expansions 
into related fields to meet the needs of the 
Library’s users, and, as such needs were 
filled by other libraries of the area, a grad- 
ual restriction to the original field. 

Members and friends of the Society have 
always been very generous in adding to its 
collections. They gave it many valuable 
items. Although a large proportion of its 
income in the first quarter-century of the 
Society’s existence was spent for books, ac- 


Head, Catalog Department, Minnesota Historical Society Library 








cessions by gift were still more numerous. 
Since 1919, the proportion has varied from 
33 per cent to 80 per cent, depending upon 
the state’s financial condition, the diligence 
of the staff in soliciting gifts, and other vari- 
able factors. The Library now owns more 
than 210,000 volumes, receives about three 
thousand serials, and is considered to have 
one of the country’s outstanding collections 
in American history, genealogy, the Scandi- 
navian element in the United States, and 
Minnesotiana. 

Although the Library and the publications 
of source materials relating to the history of 
Minnesota occupied most of the attention of 
the Society’s early personnel, manuscripts 
and museum objects were not entirely neg- 
lected. Newspapers were collected from the 
beginning, and were considered a part of 
the Library until 1941, when a separate 
Newspaper Department was created. Manu- 
scripts were organized in a separate depart- 
ment with its own staff in 1919. Until 
1918 the secretary and superintendent of the 
Society acted also as its librarian: J. Fletcher 
Williams, 1867-1893; Warren Upham, 1895- 
1914; and Solon J. Buck, 1915-1918. Since 
a separate position of librarian was created, 
its incumbents have been: C. Edward 
Graves, 1918-20; R. W. G. Vail, 1920-21; 
Wilhelmina Carothers, 1921-22; Gertrude 
Krausnick, 1922-45; Russell F. Barnes, 1946- 
49; Dan M. King, 1949-54; and James Tay- 
lor Dunn since May, 1955. Several mem- 
bers of the Library staff have served for 
more than twenty-five years: Elsa Nordin, 
head cataloger; Irene Warming, library as- 
sitant; Lois Fawcett, reference librarian; 
Esther Jerabek, head of acquisitions and 
catalog divisions; Esther Johnson, cataloger; 
and Irene Larson, library assistant. 

In 1867, when the state had few libraries, 
the Minnesota Historical Society tried to pro- 
vide public library service by diversifying its 
collections. By 1869 works on English his- 
tory were being added, and genealogical 
books were most used. The report for 1872 
mentions some works on European history, 
genealogy, and heraldry in addition to those 
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in the field defined only two years earlier. 
Documents such as the Patent Office Reports 
were most used. By 1881 the field of collect- 
ing had been extended to linguistics. 


The fire of March 1, 1881, which de- 
stroyed the capitol building, was a major 
disaster for the Library. Three thousand 
pamphlets and about 400 bound volumes 
were lost, as well as between 12,000 and 
13,000 duplicate state documents, 1,000 du- 
plicate books, 3,000 to 4,000 duplicate Min- 
nesota pamphlets, and all miscellaneous 
broadsides, programs, circulars, and _politi- 
cal dodgers. The duplicate material had 
been intended for use as exchanges with 
other libraries. 


In 1881 an experienced library committee 
selected books for purchase by checking cat- 
alogs of a hundred dealers. Consternation 
was felt when the Society was unable, be- 
cause of lack of funds, to buy the collection 
of Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan on the Selkirk 
colony and the Red River insurrections. In 
1885 archeaology, Indians of North Amer- 
ica, ethnology, geology, statistics, and com- 
merce were mentioned as additional fields of 
acquisition. Part of the book fund that year 
had to be used for furnishings, cataloging, 
publications, and the purchase of building 
lots. 


The 1890 report contained the first men- 
tion of dividing the fields of acquisition 
with the Minneapolis and St. Paul public 
libraries, and even suggested limiting the 
Society’s field to Minnesotiana. At that time 
the Library had fifteen hundred volumes of 
U. S. documents. In 1895 the Secretary re- 
ported that the Library ranked third or 
fourth in the country in its collections in 
U. S. history and genealogy. During War- 
ren Upham’s librarianship, 1895-1915, a 
series of eighty-four scrapbooks of newspaper 
clippings relating to Minnesota history and 
biography was made and carefully indexed. 
It has been used ever since as one of the 
Library’s valuable reference tools. Expan- 
sion into fields related to history have re- 
flected the interests of the Society’s admin- 
istrators. There were extensive additions in 
the field of geology because of Mr. Upham’s 
interest in the subject. Similarly Mr. Buck’s 
special interest in books on American travel, 
Mr. Blegen’s in immigration, and Mr. Bee- 
son’s in folklore, resulted in numerous addi- 
tions to the Library in these fields. 





When Solon J. Buck became secretary in 
1915, he redefined the acquisition policy as 
an attempt to secure all Minnesota material, 
official and unofficial; all important works 
in general American history, with emphasis 
on the upper Mississippi Valley and the 
Great Lakes region; books of travel in 
America; books on the Scandinavian ele- 
ment in the U. S.; and publications of state 
and local historical societies. The years im- 
mediately following World War I saw a 
struggle to meet requests of the public in 
the face of a decreased purchasing power. 
Book purchases had to be restricted. A simi- 
lar situation prevailed after World War II, 
when both book purchases and staff were 
curtailed. Nevertheless, the Library is still 
exceptionally strong in rare Americana. 

In 1925 a policy of disposing of certain 
classes of material was inaugurated by trans- 
ferring 772 non-Minnesota newspapers to 
the University Library and returning 225 
volumes of the Patent Office Gazette to 
Washington. About 600 non-Minnesota 
state documents were sent to the State Li- 
brary in 1929, and approximately 3,000 vol- 
umes to the Midwest Inter-Library Center 
of Chicago in 1949. In 1947, 540 U. S. docu- 
ments, chiefly legal, were transferred to the 
St. Paul College of Law, and several large 
general periodical sets to the St. Paul Public 
Library. 

A bequest in 1927 from Herschel V. 
Jones, publisher of the Minneapolis Journal, 
made the income from it available for the 
purchase of rare books, manuscripts and 
other materials relating to Minnesota and 
the Northwest. It has thus been possible to 
acquire many rare items which could not 
have been purchased otherwise from the So- 
ciety’s limited budget. A practice which has 
added immeasurably to the Library’s gene- 
alogical resources was initiated in 1933 by 
the Minnesota Daughters of the American 
Revolution with a gift of genealogical books. 
Separate chapters followed suit with memo- 
rials to certain of their members. Other patri- 
otic organizations in Minnesota, such as the 
Daughters of the American Colonists, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants, Daughters 
of Founders and Patriots, and Sons of the 
American Revolution, have continued the 
custom and added dozens of fine genealo- 
gies and local histories. The Minnesota Jew- 
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ish Tercentenary Committee gave a sizeable 
sum for the purchase of Jewish Americana. 

In 1947 the Minnesota legislature desig- 
nated the Minnesota Historical Society Li- 
brary as an official depository of all Minne- 
sota state documents. It made official a col- 
lecting policy followed since the Society’s 
beginning. The Library now has the most 
complete collection of Minnesota documents 
in existence. 


When the Library was small, few at- 
tempts were made to organize it by subject 
matter. Newspapers were segregated. A 
register of accessions was kept. Books were 
assigned fixed location numbers in their 
chronological order of receipt and were re- 
turned after use to their numerical places. 
Since books were not loaned for use outside 
the Library, keeping track of them did not 
prove too arduous until the collection had 
grown to more than 5,000 volumes. In 1869 
the books were rearranged and the pam- 
phlets sorted by subject. A catalog of the 
bound newspapers was made in 1876. The 
next organizing step was a manuscript cat- 
alog of the bound books, completed in 1878 


and published in two volumes in 1886. 


The first cataloger, Mary B. Meriam, was 
hired in 1883 for a period of two years. 
After that the librarian and various assist- 
ants continued the work of cataloging 
books on handwritten cards. About 1905 
Emma A. Hawley was employed to re- 
classify the collection. The Cutter Expan- 
sive classification was used, with slight 
modifications, and the cards were typewrit- 
ten. In 1915 Mr. Buck decided to change 
over to the Library of Congress system of 
classification. Library of Congress printed 
cards were then used for the first time. All 
new books except those in the field of law 
and a few serials were put in the L. C. clas- 
sification. Older ones were recataloged as 
they were rebound or replaced. During the 
past few years other recataloging has been 
done systematically by broad subjects when- 
ever time could be spared from current cat- 
aloging. About 60 per cent of the books in 
the Library are now in the L. C. classifica- 
tion. 

Special author catalogs were made for the 
Swedish Historical Society of America col- 
lection, placed on permanent deposit with 
the Society in 1921; the Nelson-Bothne Nor- 
wegian collection; and the pamphlet file. 
Pamphlets have always been a serious prob- 


lem because of inadequate personnel to in- 
corporate them into the Library. Various 
systems have been tried at different times, 
such as binding them in volumes by subject, 
placing them on the regular shelves in boxes, 
and using vertical files. Under the present 
system, inaugurated in 1935, a form card 
under subject is used in the public catalog, 
and the pamphlets, after being classified, are 
placed in vertical files. However, there is a 
backlog of several thousand which have not 
been processed. Minnesota items are now 
classified as soon as received. Fuller catalog- 
ing is done for them than for non-Minnesota 
pamphlets if they seem to warrant it. 


A Minnesota biographical index on cards 
supplements the biographical scrap books 
made before 1915. It is kept up to date with 
references to newspaper information. In 
1921 Warren Upham, then the Society’s 
archaeologist, started a manuscript catalog 
of maps, listing about 1,350 items. Since 
then a finding list has been maintained on 
cards, but the map collection has never been 
fully cataloged, and the Library has no 
record of the actual number of maps it 
possesses. 

The best possible service to the public has 
always been the aim of the Society’s staff. 
Living up to this ideal requires the com- 
bined efforts of all divisions, a sharing of 
knowledge and experience which can only 
be acquired by years of the same type of 
work. The Minnesota Historical Society has 
been unusually fortunate in keeping many 
of its staff members for long periods of time. 
Of its present ten employees, four have been 
with the Society from twenty-six to twenty- 
eight years. All have tried to take adequate 
precautions for preserving materials. As far 
back as 1878, $300.00 was spent for fire- 
proofing a vault. This step kept from de- 
struction the most valuable of the Library’s 
possessions during the fire of 1881. In 1951 
a rare-book room with fire brick walls was 
built to insure better protection for the Li- 
brary’s irreplaceable items. Since the So- 
ciety has had its own building, more ade- 
quate service to the public has been possible, 
limited only by the size of the staff. 

Users of the Library are for the most part 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis, but many 
come from other parts of the state, from all 
sections of the country, and even from for- 
eign countries. They range from high school 
and college students, teachers, librarians, 
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genealogists, and club women, to writers of 
fiction, such as Maud Hart Lovelace, Fred- 
erick Manfred, Sinclair Lewis, James Gray, 
Vilhelm Moberg, and Herbert Krause, seek- 
ing background information, and authors, 
such as Carl Sandberg, Ralph Brown, Stew- 
art Holbrook, Everett Dick, Frank Dono- 
van, Kenneth Bjork, Sister Angela Hurley 
and Walker Wyman, doing extensive his- 
torical research. To aid these users the staff 
has built up special files of reference mate- 
rial not listed in the catalog of books. Re- 
plies to letters requiring extensive research 
were at one time made by an information 
bureau supervised by the assistant superin- 
tendent. This work was taken over by the 
Library in 1934, and the letters were indexed 
to make the information available to other 
inquirers. Although the Library has for ad- 
ministrative purposes had an acquisitions, a 
catalog, and a reference division, and at one 
time a newspaper and a manuscript division, 
the work of the divisions overlaps at various 
points, and personnel is shifted to meet the 
needs of the moment. 

Open to the public from 8:30 to 5:00 each 
day except Saturday, Sunday and on legal 
holidays, the Library tries to assist anyone 
who seeks information within the scope of 
its resources. Particular attention is given to 
requests of state officials, including the So- 
ciety’s own research staff. As is the case in 
most reference libraries, books are not ordi- 
narily loaned for use outside the building. 
Some may be borrowed on interlibrary loan 
for limited periods of time, subject to the 
usual regulations in such cases. Genealogies, 
local histories, and books called for fre- 
quently are not loaned out, nor are ex- 
tremely rare volumes. However, material 
from them can usually be copied by photo- 
stat, contoura, or on microfilm. 

The Library will also borrow books on 
interlibrary loan for individuals if the mate- 
rial needed is not available in other local li- 
braries. Because of the potential danger of 
loss or damage in transit of irreplaceable 
volumes and the facility of satisfactory photo 
duplication, requests for interlibrary loans 
are weighed carefully. 

Services which occupy much of the refer- 
ence staff's time are answers to requests for 
information by telephone and correspond- 


ence. Newspaper feature writers often ob- 
tain material for articles in the Library. The 
Society’s publication program could not be 
carried on without the help of the Library’s 
extensive resources. 

The Library has shared in cooperative 
enterprises such as a Twin City Union List 
of Serials, the National Union Catalog at 
the Library of Congress, the Union List of 
Serials, the Union Catalog of Twin City Li- 
braries, and the Twin City Library Council 
for coordination of activities of interest to 
all libraries of this area. The only publica- 
tions for which the Library has been respon- 
sible were its published catalog in 1886; a 
quarterly Check List of Minnesota Public 
Documents from 1923 to 1941, cumulated 
after the first two years; 4 Bibliography 
of Minnesota Territorial Documents, pub- 
lished in 1936; and a Check List of Minne- 
sota Public Documents, 1941-1950, issued in 
1952. Individual members of the staff have 
published articles in Minnesota History, the 
Gopher Historian, and other magazines. 
They have given frequent talks before or- 
ganizations and over the radio. During the 
1930's, with WPA help, an index to the 
rosters in Minnesota in the Civil and Indian 
Wars, and another index to family coats-of- 
arms were made. Special attempts were 
made during both World Wars to collect 
material on Minnesota’s participation in 
these wars. 

In reviewing the 107 years of the Library 
it has been possible only to touch the high 
spots and indicate trends rather than give a 
complete history of progress and accomplish- 
ments. It is enough, however, to show that 
the Library has been for more than a cen- 
tury a focal point of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society. Since it was designated as a 
public library by an act of the 1869 legis- 
lature, which made the first appropriation 
for this purpose, it has provided library serv- 
ice to state officials and to anyone interested 
in history or related fields. The continued 
interest of members and friends in the Li- 
brary has kept the Minnesota Historical 
Society a live and going concern, has been 
fundamental in attaining the objectives for 
which the Society was organized and in 
maintaining the high standards which its 
early leaders set for it. 











Fingers and Ears to See 


Mivprep L. METHVEN 


Librarian, Braille and Sightsaving School, Faribault, Minnesota 


Recently I met on a train from Chicago 
one of our blind, vivacious, alert, and steady 
borrowers of talking books, cheerfully trav- 
eling alone on a brief vacation. We were 
discussing the tactless remarks to which the 
blind are often submitted by sighted 
strangers. 

“You are completely blind?” 

“Yes. I cannot see.” 

“Have you always been blind?” 

“Yes. I have never been able to see.” 

“What a pity it is that you don’t have 
some vision. 

“Yes. And what a pity it is that I don’t 
have complete vision.” 

It is to such hardy people, with none or 
no useful vision, that the Braille and Sight- 
saving School in Faribault mails each year 
at least 22,000 cartons of talking books and 
magazines, and 1,300 volumes of Braille 
reading. Some twelve hundred people, 
adults and children, listen to the recordings 
of books. About one hundred people prefer 
Braille, although some of these also borrow 
talking books. 

The Library of Congress is responsible 
for the over-all program of this service. It 
designates the regional libraries, which now 
number twenty-eight; and it administers 
the annual one-million-dollar Congressional 
appropriation for the production of books 
in Braille, for records, machines, and 
needles, and for Library of Congress catalog 
cards for the regional libraries. In 1954, 
5300 new machines were manufactured; and 
52,357 blind readers in the United States 
borrowed, free of charge, 1,305,990 volumes. 
These regional libraries are located in state, 
public or special libraries, each responsible 
for service to adults and, since 1952, to chil- 
dren in its region. Faribault’s area of distri- 
bution is Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. 

Who may use these libraries? “Any blind 
person who is likely to give Braille books 
reasonable care.” And talking books may 
be loaned to anyone who is blind or whose 
vision is within a designated limitation. 
Such a person, wishing a machine and 
records, should write to his state agency 
for the blind —in Minnesota, to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 117 University 


Avenue, St. Paul—for an application 
blank. (No application blank is needed at 
Faribault for the use of Braille books.) 
When the application is signed and returned 
to the agency, together with a certificate of 
his blindness from an ophthalmologist, phy- 
sician, or optometrist, he will be sent a talk- 
ing book machine. The state agency notifies 
the distributing library of this transaction. 
The library at once sends the new borrower 
trial records, an annotated and classified 
catalog of books available, and card list 
forms. These last are to be filled with titles 
of books the borrower would like, and 
mailed to the library. 

It is possible to supply records and Braille 
books from regional libraries to users visit- 
ing outside their regions for several months. 
It is even possible to send material over- 
seas. Post-operative eye cases may also have 
the temporary use of talking books. Ma- 
chines and records may be sent to tuber- 
cular patients in sanatoriums, but superin- 
tendents are responsible, by the Surgeon 
General’s decision, for seeing that both 
machines and records are wiped off with 
cresol or other germicidal solution before 
their return. Some adult must be responsible 
for juvenile users of machines. Although 
five-year-olds may have them, there are as 
yet few records for children below the 
middle grades. Ear phones may be pur- 
chased, so that others in families, hospitals, 
rest homes, and apartments will not be dis- 
turbed by books being read aloud. 

This service is not a matter of charity 
(belief that it is mistakenly deters some po- 
tential readers); nor should it be unused 
because pride prevents acknowledging the 
physical fact of eye disability. It is the co- 
operative effort of federal, state and local 
libraries to provide books in a special for- 
mat for those who might otherwise borrow 
print books from a public library. Indeed, 
some who have previously read little or not 
at all, discover, when they lose their sight, 
what they have missed and become eager 
users in their efforts to make up for lost 
time. 

It is essential that the reader keep the 
library supplied with long lists of book 
choices. From Faribault, books will be sent 
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automatically each week, each two weeks, 
or each month as he desires and the num- 
ber of titles he wishes in each shipment. 
Two magazines, Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine and the Reader’s Digest, are avail- 
able on records. The Reader’s Digest is also 
in Braille, as are some others which are 
organizational gifts not supplied by the 
Library of Congress from its funds. Limi- 
tations of books themselves (in 1954, 141 
new titles were Brailled, 200 were recorded) 
and of staff sometimes makes it impossible 
to supply continuously the truly voracious 
borrower. Braille readers, not being so nu- 
merous, have a larger number of books 
available to them. Two bi-monthly publi- 
cations — Braille Book Review from the 
American Printing House for the Blind, and 
Talking Book Topics from the American 
Foundation for the Blind —are sent free to 
each reader. These are descriptions of new 
books, with a miscellany of notes about 
authors, readers who do the recording, and 
other matters of interest. For $1.00 per year 
Talking Book Topics may be secured on 


records. 


A book on records may come in one, two, 
or occasionally more cartons, each contain- 
ing about fifteen records. Roughly it takes 
one hour to listen to four records. A book 
in Braille is seldom one, and often three, 
four, or more large volumes, 11 X11 x3 
inches in size. These are light in weight but 
require an enormous amount of shelving 
space. Each carton, or canvas bag for Braille, 
has a slot in which an address label is 
slipped, with the borrower’s name and ad- 
dress on one side and that of the regional 
library on the other. The reader need only 
remove, turn over, and replace this label 
before he takes his books to the postoffice 
for return. In addition, here and at some 
other regional libraries, a hole is punched in 
the upper right corner of the label when the 
addressee’s name is uppermost. In revers- 
ing the label the reader need only feel that 
the hole is on the left of the label to be 
certain the library’s address is the one show- 
ing. 

Postoffices deliver, but do not often pick 
up, records and Braille books. It is at this 
point that volunteer agencies and others, 
such as Scouts, can do an all-around reward- 
ing job, by making sure that no user of these 
books need lack for reading because he can- 
not return them, especially in stormy 


weather. Cartons of records are heavy, bags 
of Braille are cumbersome. This physical 
fact is a deterrent for some older or physi- 
cally unable people from the use of books 
in these forms. Another needed service is 
reading to the blind the annotations in their 
review publications mentioned above. Many 
of them feel diffident about asking others, 
even their own families sometimes, to do 
this for them. Writing or typing their re- 
quests is of great assistance, too. 


Most borrowers are careful of their books 
and thoughtful of their fellow blind. Such 
care is shown by keeping records in order, 
in correct cartons, away from the heat, ciga- 
rette ashes and sticky fingers. An orderly 
mind is a necessity, or cartons may become 
temporarily lost when pushed under or be- 
hind furniture. Since Minnesota’s distribut- 
ing library presently has no staff to sort and 
re-arrange each of the 22,000 cartons on 
their return and to check for damage to 
determine the persistently careless users, car- 
tons are often sent out in less than perfect 
condition. This is a problem in all the li- 
braries. An additional problem is that first 
records (first pages) are worn out more 
quickly, as readers may find their interest 
insufficient to listen to later records. Some 
also forget the last record (last pages) on 
the machine, return the carton without this 
record and then later place it in with an- 
other book. Some are thoughtful and notify 
the library at once where the missing record 
is; many do not. Some anticipate changes 
of address and notify the library of them 
and of temporary absences. 


Problems of the Library of Congress in 
the original selection of titles are many. In 
general, blind users are older people, often 
have had some vision, and represent a wide 
range of backgrounds and _ experiences. 
Their reading interests are about the same 
as those of sighted people. To assess poten- 
tial use, satisfy topical and best-seller de- 
mands, and build a basic collection of lesser 
used but always valuable titles, is not an 
easy process in view of the heavy costs of 
production. Many persons, sighted as well 
as blind, and representing a number of pro- 
fessional organizations including the Amer- 
ican Library Association, are involved in 
this nation-wide program. Numerous books 
otherwise valuable cannot be chosen because 
use depends on many illustrations (this is 
especially true of books for small children), 
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or on constant reference to footnotes or ap- 
pendices. Books are also unsatisfactory, 
especially in Braille, if they are too “wordy.” 
These library patrons cannot easily skip 
pages or paragraphs, or sample a book. In- 
terest needs to be caught early in opening 
paragraphs. Too many “they saids” are an 
irritating bore. Situations and conversation 
acceptable when read to one’s self are not 
acceptable, in many instances, when played 
aloud in the hearing of mixed groups, as in 
families with children. Profanity often 
seems more so when spoken, not read si- 
lently. 

Selection nonetheless is varied, production 
rapid, and recordings often exciting and 
very satisfying. The original cast of such 
plays as The Cocktail Party and The Death 
of a Salesman have recorded for the blind. 
Readings of their own verse, by Robert 
Frost, T. S. Eliot, and others, are available. 
Alexander Scourby’s reading of the Bible is 
memorable. In general men’s voices are pre- 
ferred, and users of talking books frequently 
develop a decided preference for certain 
readers. Occasionally sound effects enliven 
some recordings, such as bird songs and 
music with Snow White. 

Death strikes frequently among these 
readers. Some also lose their hearing and can 
no longer enjoy this great resource. A few 
cannot adjust to being read to; some prefer 
the radio. But in general, once a user of talk- 
ing books, always one. No one who receives 
letters from grateful families and enthusi- 
astic readers or who watches the passing 
wonders and delights on a listening blind 
child’s face and thrills to his hearty laughter 
when he hears Homer Price (“Come quick, 
Miss Methven, and turn over the record, the 
doughnut machine won’t stop)”, can re- 
main unmoved by the present value and fu- 
ture possibilities of making many of life’s 
recorded experiences readily available for 
those who must “see” with their ears and 
fingertips. 








Conference on Aging 


Minnesota has a higher proportion of senior citizens in its population than either California 
or Florida. By 1980 we can anticipate a half million Minnesotans in this age group. 

As first goals to create awareness, county meetings are being planned in each county in our 
state during the months of September and October. The views and expressions at these county-wide 
“town meetings” will then form the basic discussions for the first Governor’s Conference on Aging, 
November 26 and 27, at the Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis. 

An enormous challenge among the aging is presented to librarians who are urged to contact 
their local County Welfare Board Executive for further information on county meetings according 
to Jerome Kaplan, Special Assistant on Aging to the Governor, 117 University Ave., St. Paul 1. 


Books on records are NOT for the 
sighted, and each librarian and each user of 
records is obligated to restrict their use to 
those who need them. One wonders why 
some people seem unable to comprehend the 
magnificent achievement of blind persons in 
the face of the restrictions even the most 
energetic of them must cope with. How can 
these people even momentarily consider us- 
ing for themselves books in special format 
for the blind. What reply can one make to 
a fully sighted visitor who says, “I’d just 
love to sit all day having books read to me.” 


All librarians must be determined that the 
visually handicapped in their communities 
learn about books in Braille and on records. 
A blind person need not, as some may do, 
sit all day in one room doing little or noth- 
ing. To these, reading can unfortunately 
become an anesthetic if not controlled. But 
during the idle hours of those who do not 
work, and the relaxing hours of those who 
are busy, the blind can be greatly stimulated, 
as we all are, by the pleasures and rewards 
of reading. Students in all stages of train- 
ing, until they finish university years, make 
great use of these collections. For those with 
inquiring minds the stimulus of reading is 
proportionately greater than for the sighted 
because of the necessary restrictions to the 
most active of them. Such inquiring minds 
have occasionally learned to read Braille at 
seventy or eighty years of age. No librarian 
will wish to feel that her community har- 
bors even one who could, but does not, bene- 
fit by access to the reservoir of reading in 
these regional libraries. Telephone calls to 
social workers, public health nurses, rest 
homes and hospitals may turn up surprising 
opportunities for the book service which has 
been provided by another kind of Library 
Services Bill,—the Pratt-Smoot one in 1931 
which authorized annual appropriations for 
blind residents of the United States and its 
possessions. 























Your University Extension Film Center 


Erwin C. WELKE 


Director, Audio-Visual Extension Service, University of Minnesota 


The Audio-Visual Extension Service was 
organized in 1917 under the name of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction. It was 
then part of the Concerts and Lectures De- 
partment of the General Extension Division, 
becoming a department in 1948 under the 
title of the Audio-Visual Extension Service. 

In 1942-43 this department served 639 
organizations and furnished 5,002 film pro- 
grams. In 1954-55, twelve years later, it 
served 2,500 organizations and furnished 
over 40,000 film programs. During the past 
five years the director has visited 780 
schools, and has conducted 87 outstate 
audio-visual conferences and workshops 
with school faculties, at which 5,416 teach- 
ers and administrators were in attendance. 

The Audio-Visual Extension Service is 
located at 115-121 TSMa, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. It is a depart- 
ment set up to serve all the people of our 
great state. It consists of a film center of 
about six thousand films. One phase of our 
work is to serve any person or organization 
with these films. Another is to conduct con- 
ferences, institutes or workshops for any 
school requesting this service. Still another 
phase of our work is to offer an advisory 
service to those who wish to organize or 
improve their existing audio-visual pro- 
grams. These services are available at no 
cost to schools or other organizations. In 
our department we provide free film pre- 
view service to anyone interested in booking 
and using our films. Our competent staff 
of fourteen people is always ready to offer 
prompt, courteous service — in answering 
your mail, your phone calls, and your per- 
sonal visits. 

Films in various areas are available for 
use by teachers in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, with material in all 
subject areas such as Agriculture, Arts and 
Crafts, Biology, Conservation, Driver Train- 
ing, Literature, Guidance, Health and Hy- 
giene, Home Economics, Human Relations, 
Industrial Arts, Mathematics, Music, Minne- 
sota, Safety, Social Studies, Remedial Read- 
ing and Psychology. As teachers you will 
want to improve your understanding of your 
students and your teaching methods. We 
suggest films in the following areas: Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Child Care and Develop- 





ment, Child Psychology, and Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

Adult groups, such as PTA’s, Discussion 
Groups, Mothers’ Clubs, and Civic Organ- 


izations, will be interested in films in the 


following fields: Adult Education, General 


Information, Child Care and Development, 
Child Psychology, Mental Health, Human 
Relations, Travelogs, World Affairs, Sports, 
and others. 

Management of business and industry 
will be interested in films dealing with In- 
dustrial Management, Labor Management, 
Office Practice, Personnel Training, Produc- 
tion, Research, Safety, and Salesmanship. 
Films in all these areas and many others 
are available from our film center. 

Your Extension Film Center distributes 
the “News Magazine of the Screen.” A 
series of monthly films produced by Warner 
Pathe News is presented in Minnesota as a 
public service by the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). This series of films covers all 
significant phases of world news. The fol- 
lowing are typical subjects covered: Sports, 
Natural History, Art, Science, Agriculture, 
United Nations news. The circuit system of 
distribution is used by the Film Center. 
Ten issues are sent out to all members of a 
circuit during a school year. Twenty-two 
circuits, with twelve to fifteen schools on a 
circuit, were in successful operation this 
past school year. 

Films on “Improving Your Reading” are 
available to all high schools. This is the 
Iowa High School Training Films series, 
consisting of fourteen reels (about five min- 
utes each) of silent film complete with 
manual of instructions, suggested tests for 
each film, and the word content of each 
film. The reading films were primarily de- 
signed for use in ninth and tenth grades, 
but they have been found of great value in 
grades eight through twelve. The entire 
series is rented on a six-week basis. The 
Harvard University Reading Films series is 
available for junior colleges, private colleges 
and universities. 

Film bulletins and supplements are sent 
free to all organizations or groups request- 
ing them. Our news letter, Look-Listen- 
Learn, is published five times during the 
school year. It is sent to all audio-visual 
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directors, school superintendents, county 
superintendents, and public libraries in the 
state. Other groups may receive it by hav- 
ing their names placed on the mailing list. 
It is available to organizations at no cost. 
Reservations for films should be made a 
week or more in advance of the time they 
are to be used. Bookings can be made by 
phone, by letter, or in person. Rental fees 
or a service charge on all films is given after 
each film title listed in our film bulletin. 
The amount quoted is the basic fee for 
three days’ use. There is no charge for 
transportation time to or from the user of 
the film, but the user pays transportation 
costs both ways. Charge for each extra day’s 
use is one-third of the basic fee. If films are 
to be used more than three days, it is nec- 
essary that reservations be made in advance. 
Permission to hold over a film must be ob- 
tained from this film center. Only so can 
we protect the next user who has already 
booked the film. A damage fee of ten cents 
for a one- or two-reel film and twenty-five 
cents for any film of more than two reels 
will be charged. Films need not be insured 
unless so directed. The damage fee is a 
charge made to take care of damage which 
might occur when the film is in the user’s 
possession and while in transit. While the 
user is protected against financial loss, he is 


not relieved from responsibility to exercise 
great care in handling and use of films. 

Films must be returned the afternoon of 
the last day on which they are booked. A 
return label is enclosed in each shipping 
case. All films must be returned in our 
fibre shipping cases. 

For a more detailed explanation of regu- 
lations governing our film service check 
pages ii to v in our bulletin, Educational 
Films, or the latest Supplement. 

The Extension Film Center maintains a 
small film library of about three hundred 
titles in Duluth. Schools and organizations 
in that area may book films from that li- 
brary by writing to Audio-Visual Extension 
Service, 110 New Garrick Building, Duluth 
2, Minnesota. They may obtain their listings 
by requesting one from Duluth. 

Public librarians can be of real service to 
their communities by being well-informed 
as to where films can be obtained, having 
on hand several film bulletins from all film 
centers, being able to advise local organiza- 
tions and individuals where they might ob- 
tain films to fit their immediate needs. 

The director and his staff are looking for- 
ward to being of service to you during this 
coming school year, in providing the best 
instructional films and assisting you with 
your audio-visual program. 


University Drama Service 


Paut K. PErTEerson 
Supervisor, Drama Advisory Service and Loan Play Library 


The Drama Advisory Service and Loan 
Play Library of the University of Minne- 
sota has been established to coordinate and 
encourage the qualitative and quantitative 
growth of non-commercial theater in the 
state of Minnesota. This service is an out- 
growth of an office originally called the 
Loan Play Library, which was organized 
under the General Extension Division of the 
University more than thirty years ago. 

The manager of the Loan Play Library 
was a graduate student in the Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts working for an 
advanced degree with a major emphasis in 
theater. As the services of the Loan Play 
Library became more widely known and 
used, it became increasingly apparent that 


the directors of dramatics in schools and 
other non-commercial groups in Minnesota 
looked to the librarian for assistance with 
the multitudinous problems involved in the 
production of a play, and full-time service 
was needed to lend more specific help to the 
growth of activity in dramatics in Min- 
nesota. 

Further demonstration of the need for 
help to directors of non-commercial plays 
came in the master’s thesis prepared at the 
University by Lauren L. Brink in 1945. Mr. 
Brink’s study, “A Survey of the Back- 
ground, Training and Practice of the Dra- 
matic Directors at the Minnesota Public 
High Schools,” indicated that many of the 
teachers in charge of the dramatics pro- 
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grams in the high schools lacked the 
necessary training to cope with the complex 
problems of play production. 

Plans for the expansion of the Loan Play 
Library into a full-time service were worked 
out and presented to the University admini- 
stration by James S. Lombard, Director of 
the University’s Department of Concerts 
and Lectures, in whose department the 
Loan Play Library had functioned for sev- 
eral years. Cooperating with Mr. Lombard 
were Frank M. Whiting, Director of the 
University Theatre, and Julius M. Nolte, 
Dean of the General Extension Division. 


In 1953 the Drama Advisory Service and 
Loan Play Library was officially organized 
as a division of the Department of Concerts 
and Lectures. 

The work of the Service is outlined as 
follows: 

1. A major purpose of the Service is to act 
as a clearing house for information and 
advice on all aspects of the non-commer- 
cial theater. During the past several years 
the office has given advice and information 
on selection of plays, purchase of materials 
and books, technical problems, sources of 
material for declamation, creative dramatics, 
problems of direction, arena staging, re- 
equipping of stages, theatrical supply 
houses, published works connected with the 
theater, etc. 

2. A long-range program of workshops and 
conferences has been developed, to bring 
essential training and information on new 
developments in the theatrical arts to the 
people who are working in this field in 
school and community groups. 

3. The Service offers consultation on specific 
problems related to play productions. To 
secure this assistance for your school or 
group, write the Supervisor of the Drama 
Advisory Service stating in as much detail 
as possible your specific problem. If it is 
impossible to provide a solution through 
correspondence, every effort will be made 
to visit you and discuss your problem. 


4. Periodic newsletters and informational 
sheets covering a wide range of theatrical 
data are prepared and distributed. To be 
added to the mailing list, write the Drama 
Advisory Service, 230 Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 

5. A library of several thousand plays and 
entertainments has been collected, from 





which reading copies may be borrowed. Any 
responsible individual or group in Minne- 
sota may request plays from the library to 
read in order to make selections for presen- 
tation. The library is made possible through 
the courtesy of the leading play publishers, 
and many of its rules are made necessary by 
the agreement between the publishers and 
the library. Under no conditions are plays 
sent out from this library to be used for 
other than reading purposes. See Rule 7 
below. Bulletins listing materials available 
from the library are sent out on request. 
New plays are added regularly to the 
collection. If you wish to read a play not 
listed in the bulletin, ask for it. If the library 
has a copy, it will be sent to you. 


NOTE: The library does NOT sell plays. 
Users must purchase plays directly from 
the publishers. To make sure that copies 
of the play you intend to produce will ar- 
rive on time, it is necessary to order from 
the publishers at least two weeks before 
the beginning of rehearsals. It is possible 
to obtain plays in less time by paying for 
air-mail postage, but this is expensive. 
The rules governing the use of the library 
are as follows: 
1. TIME — Plays may normally be kept for 
seven days. However the librarian has the 
right to require that books be returned 
earlier in order to improve service to all 
borrowers. The invoice sent with the plays 
will show the time limit for the books in 
that particular loan. NOTE: For purposes 
of estimating promptness, the library allows 
three days mailing time each way. 


2. CHARGES — The postage is the only 
charge connected with the service (except 
for fines for overdue books). Postage should 
not be sent when the plays are requested, 
since the weight of the package cannot be 
determined in advance. A statement of the 
postage due will be sent with the plays. 

3. AGREEMENT FORMS — Forms indi- 
cating agreement with the conditions of the 
service are mailed to persons ordering plays, 
and must be signed and returned to the 
library as soon as received. Plays cannot be 
loaned to those who do not sign these forms. 
4. SELECTIONS — When a selection for 
production is made from plays borrowed 
from the library, it must be indicated on a 
form which is sent to the borrower with 
the loan statement, and this form must be 
returned to the library. The form indicates 
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acceptance of production and royalty re- 
quirements. 

5. ORDERS — Normally, eight books will 
be loaned at a time. However the librarian 
may restrict this number if it will improve 
the service to all borrowers. 

6. CAMPUS USE—Persons may come 
directly to the library, 230 Northrop Memor- 
ial Auditorium on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to examine plays and 
withdraw them for reading. 

7. USES OF BOOKS LOANED — Under 
no circumstances are plays sent out from 
this library to be used for other than reading 
purposes. Copying from them, or using 
them in producing the play or in giving 
public readings are expressly forbidden by 


our agreement with the publishers. The 
copyright law provides a penalty of fine and 
imprisonment on those copying in any way 
from plays borrowed from this service except 
by written permission of the copyright 
owners or their agents. 

8. PENALTIES — Any breaking of the 
above rules, including failure to return 
promptly the copies of plays, the signed 
agreement form, and the amount of the 
outgoing postage, will be considered suf- 
ficient cause to suspend service. The library 
may impose a fine of five cents per day per 
book for overdue books. 

g. LOST BOOKS— Borrowers _ respon- 
sible for lost books will be charged the re- 
placement cost of each book plus the cost 
of preparing the book for circulation. 


The Pamphlet Shop of the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center 


BaRBARA STUHLER 
Assistant Director, Minnesota World Affairs Center 


“Where can I get some recent informa- 
tion about the Middle East?” 

“T need to know something about India’s 
economic progress for our study club re- 
port.” 

“We're planning a United Nations Day 
celebration this fall. Are there free materials 
we can distribute in our community?” 

“l’m working up a world trade exhibit. 
Where can I go for display pamphlets?” 

Do these inquiries have a familiar ring? 
They probably do. The Pamphlet Shop of 
the Minnesota World Affairs Center at the 
University of Minnesota would like to help 
you provide the answers. 

The Pamphlet Shop has the largest col- 
lection of pamphlet material on world affairs 
in the Upper Midwest. Gathered together 
in one place are four thousand titles of both 
free and reasonably priced publications deal- 
ing with all phases of international relations. 
In the last year, the Center’s Pamphlet Shop 
acquired 46,612 publications, representing 
3,740 titles, and sold or otherwise distrib- 
uted 37,186. This activity represents one of 
the several functions of the World Affairs 
Center, which was established in 1949 to 
serve the citizens of Minnesota. 


Teachers, students, librarians, club mem- 
bers, church groups have come to know the 
Pamphlet Shop and to depend upon it as an 
important educational resource. In the 
eight years of its existence, it has developed 
a growing clientele, and requests have been 
received not only from within Minnesota 
but from such far away places as Texas and 
Massachusetts. 

There are two reasons for the continuing 
expansion of the Pamphlet Shop: First, 
more and more citizens are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the urgent need for 
understanding international affairs in this 
thermonuclear age. Second, the Pamphlet 
Shop has been taken to these citizens in ex- 
hibits, displays and articles, such as this one, 
so that it has become better known. The 
market for the Pamphlet Shop’s product 
will become saturated only when an even 
larger percentage of Minnesota’s citizens 
are fully conscious of their responsibilities 
as determiners of American foreign policy. 
Fostering this consciousness is also part of 
the job of the Minnesota World Affairs 
Center. 

The Pamphlet Shop obtains its materials 
from four main sources: government agen- 
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cies (U. S., foreign, and United Nations); 
commercial publishers specializing in the 
production of pamphlets on world affairs; 
voluntary associations promoting under- 
standing of world affairs as part or all of 
their programs; and other places found in 
miscellaneous pamphlet listings. 

U. S. government publications may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office or from a specific agency like the De- 
partment of State, the International Coop- 
eration Administration, the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, etc. In the same way, the 
International Documents Service of the Co- 
lumbia University Press acts as the official 
U. S. distributor for United Nations pub- 
lications; or they may be requested from a 
specific agency of the U. N. like the World 
Health Organization, UNESCO, and oth- 
ers. Pamphlets about foreign countries may 
be obtained free from the embassies or in- 
formation offices, located for the most part 
in New York City and Washington, D. C. 

Certain publishers put out many excellent 
publications on world affairs. Among these 
are the Public Affairs Press, Charles E. Mer- 
rill Books, Oxford Social Studies, and Sci- 
ence Research Associates. There are many 
others, of course. Voluntary associations 
like the Foreign Policy Association, the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, the League of Women Voters, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and many, many more issue a great 
variety of world affairs educational mate- 
rials. There are published directories of 
these associations which describe the organ- 
izations and indicate something about the 
character and frequency of their publica- 
tions. Some which might be useful are: 


Garrigue, Katharine C., U. S. Citizens in 
World Affairs: A Directory of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1953. 

Horwitz, Robert and ‘Tjerandsen, Carl. 
Civic Education in the United States: A 
Directory of Organizations. University of 
Chicago, 1954. 

Savord, Ruth and Wasson, Donald, Amer- 
ican Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs. Council on Foreign Relations, 
1955. 

The names and addresses of most of these 

pamphlet sources — governmental, private, 

and commercial—may be found in a re- 


cently published book by William C. Rog- 





ers, Director of the Minnesota World Affairs 
Center. Entitled Community Education in 
World Affairs, it may be obtained from the 
University of Minnesota Press for $1.25. 

The last category of sources is conven- 
iently labeled “miscellaneous.” It is perhaps 
unnecessary to elaborate, except to say that 
listings or individual announcements come 
to the Pamphlet Shop as they do to all book 
and pamphlet retailers, and these are used 
as a check on our major sources of supply. 

The pamphlets ordered by the Pamphlet 
Shop must meet several criteria for selection. 
Not all criteria apply to every pamphlet, and 
some overlap. One criterion is, of course, 
timeliness. A pamphlet lies somewhere be- 
tween a news story and a book, and on some 
occasions proves to be the most useful type 
of resource for information on a current 
happening. For example, when the Korean 
war broke out there was a great clamor 
for information about that country. There 
were books, but none which dealt with this 
particular development; and the news 
stories were current and omitted the back- 
ground. Fairly quickly, a number of pam- 
phlets came out which filled the need. 

A necessary kind of publication for the 
Pamphlet Shop to stock is the objective fac- 
tual report. This might be something de- 
scribing the organization and procedures of 
the United Nations. On the other hand, 
pamphlets with points of view on the 
United Nations, either for, against, or for 
some modification, are also presented. 


Still another concern of the Pamphlet 
Shop in choosing materials is the reliability 
of the publisher, author and organization. 
This kind of knowledge in selection is 
gained through education and experience in 
studying international relations materials. 

There is great variety in the pamphlets. 
They range from the introductory one-page 
leaflets to the more scholarly and detailed 
publications. There is tremendous turnover 
in the pamphlet stock, and this makes im- 
possible publication of a list of available 
materials. Current one- or two-page listings 
are sometimes prepared and distributed to 
interested persons and organizations 
throughout the state. The Minnesota li- 
braries have been circulated in this manner 
several times in the past. 

Most people just can’t believe the Pam- 
phlet Shop until they see it. Then use it 
even more. We hope you will do the same. 








The Public Library That Uses 
Audio-Visual Materials 


ArNoLp E. Luce 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, State Department of Education 


As the age of automation rapidly ap- 
proaches, it behooves people in education to 
consider seriously all possible means of pro- 
viding large amounts of information in the 
most efficient manner. Public libraries have 
a unique responsibility in this respect. There 
is a marked increase in the number of adults 
seeking information on the social and scien- 
tific advancements taking place in these 
times. This search for additional know- 
ledge is sparked by an interest in new vo- 
cations being developed, and by an increase 
of leisure time. 

What can the library do to assist in this 
search for new knowledge? In addition to 
providing new books and periodicals in 
these areas of interest, it should secure 
films, filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, models, mock- 
ups and recordings (both tape and disc). 
The expense of providing these items has 
long since been proved justifiable by the 
interest the public has shown in them. These 
materials also provide for individual dif- 
ferences in the rate of comprehension of 
ideas. 

For several years now, industries have 
employed such materials as a means of 
communicating to the public their message 
of production progress and the story of the 
part their products have played in the ad- 
vancement of human and scientific achieve- 
ment. In many instances, the information 
they present has no direct relation to their 
services or products, but is produced in the 
interest of public service. 

A large number of governmental agencies 
have used audio and visual materials to in- 
form the taxpayers about how some of their 
moneys are being spent for services. These 
materials, as well as those of industries, are 
available to public libraries, usually for only 
a small service fee or, in some cases, without 
cost. 

The Audio-Visual Education section of 
the Minnesota Department of Education 
provides a consultant service which is 
available to all public libraries. This service 
advises on the sources of films, filmstrips, 
slides, flat pictures (for projection or bulletin 
boards), models, mock-ups, exhibit material, 


and recordings. It also provides information 
on projection and recording playback 
equipment which would be suitable for 
library use. In case a library is considering 
the problem of constructing a projection 
room and/or a listening room, this office 
can furnish helpful information on con- 
structional details necessary to make such 
a room functional. 

The Audio-Visual Extension Service of 
the University of Minnesota is the main 
source of 16mm sound films in the state. 
There are at least six commercial film li- 
braries within the state which can supply 
sponsored (commercial), religious, and 
entertainment films for library use. In addi- 
tion to the above mentioned sources, there 
are a large number of industries in the Twin 
City area that maintain film libraries for 
distribution to organizations and _ individ- 
uals. A list of these film sources is available 
from the Audio-Visual Education office. A 
limited number of filmstrips in language 
arts and science are also available for loan 
from this office. All consultant services of 
the office are free to public libraries and 
schools in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Department of Education 
operates the Tapes For Teaching service. 
This library of pre-recorded tapes is operated 
to provide duplicate copies of some three 
thousand programs to tax-supported insti- 
tutions of this state. Copies of programs in 
the fields of Art, Agriculture, Child De- 
velopment, Conservation, English-Speech- 
Drama, French, German, Latin, Spanish, 
Guidance and Occupations, Mental Health, 
History, Human Relations, Music, Science, 
and Social Studies, may be secured by send- 
ing a blank tape to Tapes For Teaching, 
Room 22, TSMa, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Accompanying 
the tape should be the code number of the 
program desired, the speed of your play- 
back recorder, and return postage for the 
recorded tape. Further information and a 
tape program catalog may be obtained from 
Audio-Visual Education, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
































School Libraries 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 1955-50 ANNUAL REPORT 
Ruth M. Ersted, Supervisor of School Libraries 


PERSONNEL 
Certification and Placement 

There were 327 qualified school librarians 
employed in the 481 school systems in 1955- 
56. This represents a little more than half 
of the total number of librarians in the 
schools. An additional 130 librarians had 
some preparation. The number of teachers 





School Number of 

Enrollment Systems Librarians 
Less than 200........ 52 46 
DU I ses ceknsss. 211 211 
DU OI 5 his ices 128 129 
1,000 and Over..... 87 161 
Cities—1st Class. .... 3 63 

Totals .......... 481 610 
1Big Fork (430) part of Grand Rapids. 
2Duluth. 


Nine Minnesota schools reported the 
establishment of ten new library positions in 
1955-56, and filled them with qualified, full 
time librarians. Virginia, Aurora, Coler- 
aine, Northfield, and North St. Paul have 
each added one, and Minneapolis has added 
two elementary school librarians. The addi- 
tional librarians at Bloomington and Man- 
kato serve in both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school libraries, while in St. Louis 
Park there is an assistant in the junior- 
senior high school library. 


serving in the library without preparation 
was 153. Omitting the 35 people in the 
schools with enrollments below 200 (where 
certification is not a requirement), the num- 
ber of teachers without library preparation 
is reduced to 118, almost all of them em- 
ployed in the schools with enrollments be- 
tween 200 and 500. 


Majors or Less than No 
Masters Minors a Minor Training 
0 5 6 35 
2 47 65 97 
17 54 39 19 
93 49 18 I" 
54 6 2 ° 
166 161 130 153 
Schedule 


The need for further improvement in the 
schedule of most school librarians has been 
stated many times before, but as the chart 
below indicates, it can bear additional repe- 
tition. More time is needed by the librarian 
or, in the case of the large schools, more li- 
brarians are needed, to provide teachers and 
pupils with a reasonable program of library 
service. Improvement in the working sched- 
ule of librarians is also a requisite if addi- 
tional undergraduates are to be persuaded 


Summary of Time Allotments for School Librarians — 1955-56 


School Enrollment 500 - 999 


3S ony 
, pe fs G1, 
Enrollment 4 3 S 4 5 3 3 
2 €4 Sé- 
GOO = GOD .......cecees.ns, 43 4 
600 - 699.02... 29 2 
TP icicthapresienene 22 5 I 
800 - 899 .........eesee. 17 7 I 
RE tc. II 3 
| ee? 121 20 3 


> > - > S 
fe Ge fe Fo Fg £ 
Se 88 838 S538 83 AE 
qe wWSs H's as Hs °5 
3 9 II 9 5 a 
5 7 9 2 2 
2 2 3 3 3 : 
4 3 3. 2 
4 3 I 
18 24 27 16 8 5 


lIncludes 1 school where the library is a study hall filled with pupils every hour. 


2Includes 1 school serviced by public library. 


3Includes 1 ‘school served by a public library in an adjoining building. 
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to enroll for the library minor, or if inter- 
ested teachers are to be convinced that it 
will be worth their time, money, and effort 
to go to summer school and take library 
courses. 

Lack of time in the office of the super- 
visor prevents a complete analysis of the 
librarian’s schedule in all schools, but the 
above sample is indicative of the need for 
improvement. In examining these figures it 
should be noted that the recommendations 
of both state and national standards call for 
one full time librarian for each 500 pupils 
or major fraction thereof, plus one clerical 
worker for each 1,000 pupils. 

Three schools employ a second librarian 
to serve the elementary grades, one of whom 
has only a few credits in library science; but 
in each case the high school librarian does 
not devote a full day to the library. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 

Preparation for professional librarianship 
was available for the state’s two accredited 
library schools, the University of Minnesota 
and the College of St. Catherine. The under- 
graduate school library minor was given at 
the following colleges: St. Scholastica, 
Moorhead, Mankato, St. Cloud, St. Teresa, 
St. Olaf, and Gustavus Adolphus. St. Cloud 
recently announced its plan to offer this 
program during the academic year as well 
as in the summer session. A detailed sum- 
mary of the library education program was 
given in the School Library Supervisor’s 


report for 1954-55. 
LIBRARY QUARTERS 


The total number of new school libraries 
in Minnesota in 1955-56 was 41. Nineteen 





discussions and a business meeting. 


and Young People.” 





MASL Meeting 


The Minnesota Association of School Librarians, a section of the MEA, will meet on Friday, 
October 26 at the Alexander Ramsey High School Library in Roseville. The theme of the 
meeting is the School Library As A Materials Center. Jane Strebel, School Library Consultant, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, will be the moderator for a panel discussion in which an 
administrator, a special teacher, a teacher of music and several school librarians will present 
the contributions of the library to various areas of the school. Following the panel will be group 


The luncheon speaker will be Mary K. Eakin, librarian, Children’s Book Center, University 
of Chicago, whose topic is “Interpreting Library Materials In Terms of the Needs of Children 


schools constructed new buildings which 
included the library quarters. 

Included in the above figures are: 

12 new elementary school libraries 
remodeled elementary school libraries 
new libraries—grades 1 to 12 
remodeled libraries—grades 1 to 12 
new junior high school libraries 
new senior high school libraries 


— 
NN VIW SI 


Nine of the 21 new elementary buildings 
did not include libraries. With the excep 
tion of St. Paul, all of these were small units. 

Many of the new libraries represent big 
improvements for the schools, yet in too 
many instances, the room, or, more often, 
the equipment, have deficiencies which im- 
pair their usefulness. 


BOOK EXPENDITURES IN THE 
SCHOOLS — 1954-55 


Number of Volumes 





Enrollment Purchased Amount Spent 
200 or less .. 6,062 $12,491.90 
200-499 .......... 40,761 94,020.12 
500 - 999 - 47,028 97,512.57 

1,000 - 1,499 ........ 18,501 38,182.71 

1,500 and over.... 99,192 203,498.74 

een . 10,383 13,499.02 

Minneapolis ........ 31,201 44,142.31 

Se. Pat ........ 6,718 14,926.04 
Totals ... 259,846 $518,293.41 


The total expenditure for books is stead- 
ily increasing. The amount spent for books 
in 1950-51 in graded elementary and second- 
ary schools was $294,810. The figure for 
the school year 1954-55 represents a 75°, 
gain in four years. 



































Public Libraries 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 1955-50 ANNUAL REPORT 


Emily L. Mayne, Acting Director for Public Libraries 


Personnel and planning describe briefly 
the problems and progress of the year end- 
ing June 30, 1956 for the staff in the public 
library area of the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education. 


PERSONNEL 


Russell J. Schunk resigned as Director of 
the Library Division effective November 1, 
1955. From that time, the staff of the Divi- 
sion was never complete during the 1955-56 
fiscal year. With the resignation of Ardis 
Jensen, Catalog Librarian, on January 1, 
1956, the problem of serving the citizens of 
Minnesota became even more acute. A. Rose- 
mary Bowers, Reference Librarian, became 
Catalog Librarian, and her former position 
has not been filled permanently. Much of 
the time each staff member has worked at 
two positions, capably and uncomplainingly 
doing work not in her own field. 


PLANNING 


Much time was devoted to planning the 
best use of the funds which will be allotted 
to Minnesota for the purpose of extending 
public library service in rural areas follow- 
ing passage of the federal Library Services 
Act (Public Law 597). 

Statistics were compiled, maps were made, 
research was done, resulting in progress 
toward a Minnesota plan, built on thinking 
and work of previous years. Close cooper- 
ation with state library leaders and with the 
Legislative Committee of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association was carried on. Problems 
of the Library Division occupied the time 
of Department of Education officials as 
well. 


ACTIVITIES 


Since spending time away from the office 
was almost impossible, visits to libraries 
were omitted this year except in connection 
with conferences and workshops. 

The Library Division cooperated in plan- 
ning the Institute on Public Library Mate- 
rials for Adults held April 12-14, sponsored 
by the Library School of the University of 
Minnesota, the Center for Continuation 
Study, and the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion, 


Five district conferences were held by the 
Minnesota Library Association, planned by 
Erana Stadler of Owatonna, First Vice-pres- 
ident, and by the Acting Director for Pub- 
lic Libraries. The theme, “Working To- 
gether for Better Minnesota Libraries,” was 
discussed at Winona, April 25; Windom, 
April 27; Hutchinson, May 4; Buhl, May 9; 
and Thief River Falls, May 11, with ap- 
proximately 275 people present. 

At these conferences the Acting Director 
brought together previous planning, map- 
ping out the state into possible area group- 
ings, 20-24 in number. She suggested hold- 
ing regional meetings throughout the state 
to discuss library problems of neighboring 
counties, as a step leading to formation of 
library systems. At each conference, people 
present, dividing into buzz groups, criti- 
cized the plan, adding their thinking con- 
cerning workable Minnesota public library 
systems. County and multi-county systems, 
cooperative service groups, and branches of 
the Library Division are all needed in Min- 
nesota. Pooling their financial resources, 
small communities and rural areas could 
provide the services that professional librar- 
ians can bring adults and children. Recruit- 
ing librarians for this type of service remains 
a major problem for Minnesota. 


Workshops for librarians were limited to 
two, held in June at Morris and Chatfield. 
Book and magazine selection and public re- 
lations were stressed. At each the Federal 
Library Services Bill and problems of the 
Library Division were discussed. Twenty 
small public libraries were reached, with 
staff members of larger libraries aiding the 
Acting Director in leading discussion of 
problems. 

In connection with the meeting at Morris, 
a conference was called for trustees and li- 
brarians of a six-county group—Big Stone, 
Douglas, Grant, Pope, Stevens, and Traverse 
Counties. An informal organization was 
formed to investigate the possibilities of ob- 
taining Federal funds for the area. 

The Acting Director on the same trip dis- 
cussed “Books for the Home” with rural 
women in attendance at the Farm and 
Home Week at West Central School of 
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Agriculture at Morris. Contacts were made 
to be developed later on field trips in north- 
western Minnesota. 

Anoka and Norman Counties showed 
greatest interest in formation of county li- 
braries. The Acting Director met with rep- 
resentatives of many organizations in Co- 
lumbia Heights, called by leaders of the 
League of Women Voters. Visits were made 
to homes in Circle Pines and to the Anoka 
Public Library also. 

Norman County leaders of rural women 
requested help in planning, directed toward 
better library service in that area, agreeing 
that cooperation with a neighboring county, 
possibly Clay, would be good. 

Letters from residents of many parts of 
Minnesota requested information and finan- 
cial aid, as news of the action pending in 
Congress circulated. 

Organization of the Minn-Wis_ group, 
executives of public libraries in the area 
around Minneapolis and St. Paul, by Fred- 
erick Wezeman, of the Library School of 
the University of Minnesota, was a splendid 
help. The Acting Director was able to dis- 
cuss problems with many librarians of cen- 
tral Minnesota at the times of the three 
meetings. 

She also attended the annual spring meet- 
ing of the County Library Section of MLA 
in May, answering questions concerning 
proposed standards for public libraries. 

Mr. Schunk edited the September issue of 
Minnesota Libraries, entitled “Library Ac- 
tivities,” and, with the cooperation of Della 
McGregor, Chief of Youth Services, St. Paul 
Public Library, planned the December issue, 
“Service to Children and Young People.” 


STATISTICS 


Aid was sought from librarians of the state 
as contributors to the June issue, “The Ex- 
panding Role of the Library,” while the 
March issue was statistical, entailing much 
work by the whole staff. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

Interestingly, although the number of un- 
graded schools in the state is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, the number of requests and the cir- 
culation to rural schools were almost the 
same as in the previous year. This was true 
in spite of the fact that, when all the work 
could not be accomplished, the mailing of 
Traveling Collections was posiponed, since 
this work is done on a lower floor. Eventu- 
ally fixed collections should be abandoned 
and the books used in more satisfactory 
ways, if additional clerical help can be given. 

Use of the collections by public and asso- 
ciation libraries increased 10 per cent, per- 
haps reflecting the financial problem facing 
small libraries today, their inability to pur- 
chase needed books. Only the community 
stations showed a considerable decrease, 
leading to the conclusion that library service 
is a function of government, not continu- 
ously reaching readers when supplied by 
other groups or by individuals to their 
neighbors without permanent organization. 

The open shelf or package libraries, 
groups of books and other materials sent 
out for short loans in answer to specific 
requests, continued to increase, 315 more 
requests being received than in 1955. The 
number of books sent out remained the 
same, about 17,000. Loans of pamphlets 
and clippings decreased, due not necessarily 
to fewer requests, but to a need for hur- 
ried service by the staff. 


Library Division Book Stock 1955-56 


Volumes July 1, 1955 
Volumes added during the year... 


Total 


Volumes withdrawn during the year................. 


Total volumes June 30, 1956. 


Total 
46,771 
3,017 


49,788 
6,681 


Open Shelf 


25,271 
1,642 


Traveling Library 
21,500 
1,375 
22,875 
59559 


175325 


26,913 
1,131 


43,107 


Library Division Circulation 1955-56 


Books 
16,696 
16,200 


Requests 


6,429 
422 


6,851 


Open Shelf... 
Traveling Library. 


Total 32,896 


Total 
18,562 
16,200 


Pamphlets Magazines Audio Visual 


34,762 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

No financial report can be made because 
of a change in Department budgeting and 
accounting, July 1, 1955, as a result of a 
consolidation of the Traveling Library with 
the Department’s Supplies and Expense Ap- 
propriation. 


NEEDS 


Needs of the Library Division are predi- 
cated on the assumption that every citizen 
of Minnesota merits efficient library service, 
though the form may differ. The Division 
has one goal—to help Minnesota people 
secure this service for themselves. In most 
regions of the state, formation of county or 
multi-county library systems would accom- 
plish this aim. 

1. Library Division Staff 

Field workers are vitally needed at 
once, working with individuals and 
groups of citizens throughout Minne- 
sota, if the opportunities offered by the 
federal Library Services Bill are to be used 
fully before the end of the five-year pe- 
riod. Minnesota citizens need and wel- 
come this help in securing library serv- 
ice for themselves. At least four people 
should be in the field as soon as possible. 

Clerical assistance should back up each 
professional staff member. Waste en- 
sues when higher paid staff members 
spend time processing books and typing. 
Professional staff people could give ad- 
ditional services, now omitted, in cata- 
loging and reference fields. A clerk- 
typist is still needed by the Supervisor of 
Extension. 
Travel Funds 

Funds need to be enlarged and allo- 
cated in such a way that workers can be 
in the field regularly and be confident 
that they will be able to meet urgent 
demands when areas are ready for con- 
sultant service. 








Staff Changes 


After twelve years of service to Minnesota citizens, Walter H. McNally resigned, retiring the 
latter part of August. Mr. McNally, in his work as Shipping Clerk for the Library Division, was 
especially interested in aiding patrons of the Traveling Library Collections. 

Paul Huber transferred from a similar position in the Department of Health at the University 
of Minnesota, becoming Library Division Shipping Clerk, September 1. 


3. Printing 

Many forms of informational and pro- 
motional materials should be prepared. 
Leaflets advising groups working to or- 
ganize county and regional citizens’ or- 
ganizations; plans for varying types of 
library systems; kits of guidance mate- 
rials; bibliographies and book lists; ra- 
dio scripts and newspaper articles should 
be ready for distribution. 
Equipment 

A photocopy machine is needed in the 
Division, for quick reproduction of 
pages from books or other printed mat- 
ter which cannot be sent out because of 
constant need in the Library. At present 
the only means of circulating this infor- 
mation is by typing a copy, and that can 
give only textual matter. Time would be 
saved and better service to borrowers 
would result from use of a photocopy 
machine for quick copying of the de- 
sired pages. Desks, typewriters, and 
other equipment will be needed as the 
staff is enlarged. 
Space 

The Library Division needs additional 
space badly. Though larger quarters are 
allotted in the new building, the expan- 
sion of services made possible through 
obtaining federal funds will require 
more room now. Quarters on one floor 
would result in a great saving of time 
and energy, promoting efficiency. 
Budget 

The fund for books, films and other 
materials needs to be enlarged. Amount 
available and quarterly statements of 
money spent are essential for any library, 
to permit effective selection of books and 
other material to be purchased. Cost of 
each book is an important permanent 
record in the Library Division. 
Professional Library 

An education library staffed by a Li- 
brarian I would be of great service to 
the staff of the Department. 
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Proved Morale Boosters 


Compiled by Rachel Rothnem, Librarian at the State Sanatorium, Ah-gwah-ching 


A list of books selected from titles suggested by Miss Rothnem and the librarians of five 
state mental hospitals: Harriet Moore, Anoka; Marguerite Bradison, Moose Lake; Bertha 
Houck, Rochester; Elizabeth Seaquist, St. Peter; Marion Erickson, Willmar. 


Arkell, Reginald. Old Herbaceous. Har- 
court, 1951. 2.75. Delightful characters 
and a fine appreciation of an old English 
garden. 

Bjorn, T. F. Papa’s wife. Rinehart, 1955. 
3.75. This story concerns such a happy, 
normal family that it leaves the reader 
feeling good. 


Brandon, Dorothy. Mamie Doud Eisen- 
hower. Scribner, 1954. 3-75. or Garden 
City, 1955. 1.49. Many people have defi- 
nite likes and dislikes for persons in pub- 
lic life, and like to read about them. 

Brickhill, Paul. Reach for the sky. Norton, 
1954. 3-75. A war veteran’s courageous 
battle and victory over colossal and seem- 
ingly unconquerable obstacles. 

Cadell, Elizabeth. Enter Mrs. Belchamber. 
Morrow, 1951. 3.00. Young and jaunty; 
well worth reading. 

Clark, Glenn. J will lift up mine eyes. 
Harper, 1937. 2.00. A detailed and com- 
plex approach to a high plane of spiritual 
living. 

Cole, S. E. This is my faith. Harper, 1956. 
4.50. The personal religious convictions 
of notable educators, psychologists, and 
scientists. 

Dahl, Borghild. ] wanted to see. Macmil- 
lan, 1944. 3.00. A book inclined to make 
the reader feel that anyone who complains 
after reading the story of this courageous 
woman, should be ashamed. 

Eskelund, Karl. Vagabond fever. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1954. 3-75. A South America the 
ordinary tourist seldom sees. A witty and 
candid account. 

Faulkner, Harold. Visual history of the 
U.S. Abelard, 1953. 5.00. Pictures often 
hold the interest of the disturbed patient 
more effectively than the written word. 

Finney, G. E. The plums hang high. Long- 
mans, 1955. 3-50. Besides being a good 
story, it points out that one can make the 


best of poverty, discouragement, and ill- 
ness. 

Fitzgerald, J. D. Papa married a Mormon. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 3.95. A thoroughly 
enjoyable book about a Mormon family 
whose pretty daughter wanted to marry a 
non-Mormon. How the suitor won and 
married the girl and lived happily ever 
after is a good true story. 

Forbes, Kathryn. Mama’s bank account. 
Harcourt, 1949. 2.25. Need faith in 
people? This will help. 

Gilbreth, Frank, and Carey, Ernestine. 
Belles on their toes. Crowell, 1950. 3.00. 
Both this and the following book are 
written with humor, and present ideal pic- 
tures of family life. 

Gilbreth, Frank, and Carey, Ernestine. 
Cheaper by the dozen. Crowell, 1949. 
3-00. 

Giniger, K. S. The compact treasury of in- 
spiration. Hawthorn, 1955. 3.95. Stories, 
articles, books, poems, and hymns which 
have given faith, hope, courage, and con- 
solation to millions. 

Hoffman, Ruth and Helen. We lead a dou- 
ble life. Lippincott, 1947. 3.00. o.p. Ad- 
venture getting. 

Hogeboom, Amy. Dogs and how to draw 
them. Vanguard, 1944. 2.00. Particularly 
successful in bringing one very depressed 
patient the enjoyment of creative expres- 
sion and consequent lifting of her spirits. 

Hyde, W. J. Dig or die, Brother Hyde. 
Harper, 1954. 3.00. Life nowadays is 
certainly a snap compared to the tribula- 
tions this pioneer preacher endured. 

Hyman, Mac. No time for sergeants. Ran- 
dom, 1954. 2.95. A hilarious account 
of the misadventures of a hillbilly drafted 
into the U. S. Air Force. 

Isely, Bliss. The Presidents, men of faith. 
Wilde, 1953. 3.75. Short biographical 
sketches of each president, stressing the 
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fact that they all shared one thing in com- 
mon — their religious background and 
faith. 

Lasswell, Mary. Suds in your eye. Hough- 
ton, 1942. 2.50. Most readers agree that 
this is one of the funniest. 


Lederer, William. All the ship’s at sea. 
Sloane, 1950. 3.50. Everybody loves a 
sailor, and certainly everybody loves Led- 
erer—women as well as the men. 

Lindbergh, Anne. Gift from the sea. Pan- 
theon, 1955. 2.75. Reflections on the 
meaning of life as symbolized in sea 
shells. 

Lowe, Arnold. Start where you are. Harper, 
1950. 2.00. A fine group of talks—sim- 
ple, understandable, thoughtful, and up- 
lifting. 

MacDonald, Betty. Onions in the stew. 
Lippincott, 1955. 3.50. Very light read- 
ing, extremely funny. The reader forgets 
her own troubles. 

Marlett, Melba. Tomorrow will be Monday. 
Doubleday, 1946. 2.50. o.p. This is such 
an absorbing story that the reader can’t 
think about himself while enjoying it. 

Meany, Tom. Collier’s greatest sport stories. 
A. S. Barnes, 1955. 3.75. For men — 
stories, collected from Collier’s magazine, 
concerning sports events and figures for 
the past sixty years. Satisfies the person 
who likes to reminisce as well as those 
who try to keep up-to-date on sports 
events. 

Peale, Norman. The power of positive 
thinking. Prentice-Hall, 1952. 2.95. The 
title explains its popularity, and the con- 
tent is inspirational. 

Ross, Leonard. The education of Hyman 
Kaplan. Harcourt, 1949. 2.25. A funnier 
character than Hyman Kaplan is hard to 
find. You do not laugh at him but with 
him in his sublime effort to learn the Eng- 
lish language. 

Sahgal, Nayantara. Prison and chocolate 
cake. Knopf, 1954. 3.50. Gay, light- 
hearted reading, but full of interesting in- 








Myrtle Stubkjaer, librarian of the Department of Welfare since 1954, resigned her position the 


middle of August to make her home in the west. Miss Stubkjaer had formerly been Supervisor of 
Institution Libraries in the Division of Public Institutions. 


formation about life in India. Author is 
daughter of Madam Pandit. 

Shank, Margarethe. Coffee train. Double- 
day, 1953. 3-50. How a Scandinavian im- 
migrant family found happiness and se- 
curity in the simple things of life. 

Sheen, Fulton. Peace of soul. McGraw, 
1949. 3.50. Powerful spiritual book for 
all readers, Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics. 

Smith, Isabel. Wish I might. Harper, 1955. 
3.00. Twenty-one years of heartbreak, tri- 
umphs, and dispondency, but ultimate ac- 
ceptance of life in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium with its new-found love, happiness 
and companionships. 

Stone, Irving. The President's lady. Dou- 
bleday, 1951. 3.50. The little fellow isn’t 
the only one who has troubles. Here both 
a President’s wife and a President suffer, 
yet with dignity and courage make the 
best of outrageous fortune. 

Taber, Gladys. Stillmeadow seasons. Ma- 
crae Smith, 1950. 3.00. A book of quiet 
yet thrilling response to and appreciation 
of the tasks of everyday living, the abund- 
ance of peace found in the beauty of na- 
ture, precious fellowship with family and 
friends, etc. 

Walker, Mildred. The southwest corner. 
Harcourt, 1951. 2.75. A delightful lady 
solves, in her own unique way, a problem 
that comes to many as age approaches. 

Walker, Turnley. Journey together. McKay, 
1951. 2.50. A successful return to normal 
family living after an attack of polio. 

Watson, Lillian. Light from many lamps. 
Simon, 1951. 3.00. Inspirational content 
seems suitable to many. Not so dogmatic 
as some of this type. 

Wibberley, Leonard. Mrs. Searwood’s se- 
cret weapon. Little, 1954. 3.50. Read it 
and smile! 

Wilson, Neill. Nine brides and Granny 
Hite. Morrow, 1952. 3.00. Recommend 
this because of the short story form and 
because the humor is so delightful. 
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Library Activities 
Minnesota Library Association Fall Conference 


Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
September 27, 28, 29, 1956 


A FORWARD LOOK FOR MINNESOTA LIBRARIES 


TuHurspAy, SEPTEMBER 27 
g:00 A.M. Registration, Exhibits and Coffee Hour 
10:00 A.M. Legislative Committee Open Meeting 
11:00 A.M. First General Session 
Greetings: The Honorable Eric Hoyer, Mayor of Minneapolis 
Business Meeting 
12:30 P.M. Trustees Section Luncheon 
Small Public Libraries Section Luncheon 
College Section Luncheon 
2:00 P.M. Second General Session, Mrs. Helen Sweasy, President, MLA, presiding 
Great Books Program Discussion and Demonstration 
Introduction: Orace Johnson, Regional Director, Great Books Foundation 
Leaders: Robert W. Smith, Wayzata; Alice Englund, Minneapolis 
Participants: Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Foley, Wabasha; Richard Goreham, Du- 
luth; Mrs. Arthur Hustad, Rochester; Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Kennedy, 
Albert Lea; Richard Ledgerwood, Rochester; Violet Nelson, Austin; Mrs. 
John Stedman, Waseca; Dr. H. P. Van Cleve, Austin; Emerson Ward, 
Waseca. 
3:30 P.M. Reference Section Program, A. Rosemary Bowers presiding 
Reference Materials in Minnesota 
8:00 P.M. Third General Session 
College Section Program, Raymond Shove presiding 
Minnesota Books and Authors 
Moderator: Professor Allen Tate 
Participants: Local authors and critics 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 28 
g:00 A.M. Fourth General Session 
Children’s and Young People’s Section Program, Jean Gardiner Smith presiding 
A Substitute for Readers: Mrs. Isabel Walling, Macalester College 
The Role of the Storyteller: Sister Ann, College of Saint Catherine 
12:30 P.M. Children’s and Young People’s Section Luncheon 
County Section Luncheon 
Reference Section Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. Fifth General Section, Jean Gardiner Smith presiding 
Recruiting: A Panel Discussion 
Moderator: Donald C. Potter, Librarian, Duluth Public Library 
Participants: David K. Berninghausen, Director, University of Minnesota 
Library School 
Florence Butler, Director of Work With Children, Public Li- 
brary, Sioux City, Iowa 
Mary Dyar, Personnel Director, Minneapolis Public Library 
Sister Marie Inez, Director, College of Saint Catherine Library 
School 
Carl C. Johnson, Librarian, Hibbing Public Library 
7:00 P.M. Banquet, Erana Stadler presiding 
Travelling in Children’s Books Around the World: Dr. Dora V. Smith, College 
of Education, University of Minnesota 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
g:00 A.M. Sixth General Session, Mrs. Helen Sweasy presiding 
Business Meeting 
Nominating Committee Report 
Resolutions 
10:00 A.M. County Section Program, Helen Young presiding 
“The $40,000 Question” 
Speakers: Hannis S. Smith, formerly Consultant, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission; Director-designate, Library Division, Minnesota 
Department of Education 
Ernestine Grafton, Director, lowa State Traveling Library 
Emily L. Mayne, Supervisor of Extension Library, Library Division, 
Minnesota Department of Education 




















